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THE SCIENCE OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


The results of the late State elec- 
sions have not disappointed us ; and 
they have not, thank God, discouraged 
us; because we could not hope for 
any other fruit to grow from the plant- 
ing of the last four years. Men do 
not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs 
of thistles. With here and there a 
lonely exception, all the organs of pub- 
lic opinion have been either openly 
promulgating pernicious errors, or res- 
trained from publishing the truth by 
the various sorts of intimidation prac- 
ticed by the new-born despotism. 
What has a country to hope for where 
three-quarters of the public press is the 
advocate of wrong, and the other quar- 
ter is silenced by the pressure of policy 
or fear? With what reason do we 
look for a correction of public opinion, 
when the organs of opinion are all 
wrong or silent? We are told, in 
“Cato’s Letters,” that “the judgment 


of the people is generally sound where 


not misled” History, we think, at- 
tests as much. There is no doubt that 
mankind would be in the interest of 
truth and liberty were it not for exter- 


nal delusion, or external force. Take 
away terror, and no man will fail to 
assert his liberty, Take away impos- 
ture, and men will never be dupes, nor 
bigots: Wherever the people are in 
the wrong, they are so through mis 
take. When they come to know the. 
truth they are quite sure to correct 
their faults, and to visit upon their de- 
ceivers the just reward for the cheats 
put upon them. But this is not the 
case with the leaders of parties, who 
are, almost always, in the wrong _ 
through ambition, or avarice; and 
continue so through malice, or revenge- 
A man named Gerard Hamilton, a great 
scamp, wrote a book some years ago 
on “ Parliamentary Logic,” in which 
he seriously gave this advice to politi- 
cians ; “If your cause be bad, call in 
aid slander ; if an opponent is power 
ful, he mnst be made obnoxious; if 
helpless, contemptible.” This has been 
the whole ethics of the party in power 
in this country for the last four or five 
years. This, and not argument, not 
truth, has been the sole weapon of 
their success. It has been the basis 
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of scoundrelly success in all ages of 
the world. It has been the way to 
manufacture a base public opinion in 
all time ; and until shaken by the loud- 
est thunders of truth, a base public 
opinion has been just as effectual, in 
holding the multitude, as the most just 
and enlightened public opinion. De- 
metrius, the silversmith, cried aloud, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” and 
straightway his fellow craftsmen raised 
an uproar against the Apostles with- 
out difficulty. The great body of the 
Ephesians were perfectly ready to be 
damned that Demetrius and his party 
might continue to make silver shrines 
for the moon. St. Paul was twice beat- 
en with rods, and once stoned by simi- 
lar worthies, acting upon the spur of 
public opinion. When the Apostles 
had healed the lame man who was laid 
daily at the Beautiful Gate of the Tem- 
ple, all the people, as a first impulse, 
ran together unto them; but they re- 
mained wondering under Solomon’s 
Porch, and no one of all the crowd 
joined the Apostles, because of the 
restraint of public opinion. Of all the 
ten lepers whom Christ cleansed in Sa- 
maria, but one had the courage to re- 
main to thank him. When Christ 
drove the buyers and sellers—the shod- 
dy speculators and contractors, we 
suppose they were—out of the Temple, 
no man dared to praise him openly, be- 
cause of the public opiaion which set 
so strong against his name. When he 
drove legions of devils out of the 
country of the Gadarenes, instead of 
daring to thank him, they besought 
him to depart from their coast, because 
of the public opinion that’ condemned 
the name of Christ. The insane cry of 
the multitude has too often been the 
same. “ Not this man, but Barrabas.” 
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Crucify the Saviour, but free the rob- 
ber. That is what public opinion is 
worth when based on falsehood ard 
injustice. We have had a fearful ex- 
ample of this kind of public opinion 
in this country ever since the appal- 
ling hour that witnessed the disgust- 
ing advent of Abraham Lincoln, riding 
on a rail into the White House. That 
event was not only a disgrace to the 
name of America—it was a calamity. 
It started a tide of demoralization and 
shamelessness which has flooded the 
whole land with wrecks of everything 
that statesmen and men of honor had 
held dear in this country. It gave 
birth to a public opinion which would 
have been a public scandal at any pre 

vious period of our history. Princi- 
ples of government held sacred from 
the very dawn of the Revolution were 
ignored. The Constitution was dis- 
carded. The very name of liberty was 
laughed at and despised, and just men 

were dragged into dungeons under the 

idiotic charge of having “ sympathies” 
Opinions, that gave birth to the repub- 
lic, were punished as a crime. Com- 
mon thieves were clad in the livery of 
the great embodiment of rail-splitting 
statesmanship, and dubbed Provost 
Marshals. The moral and social sinks 
of society were ransacked to find fit- 
ting tools for both the civil and mili- 
tary administration. Brawling pimps 
and loafers were appointed to the seats 
of judges, and drunken generals, who 
were by profession butchers and bar 

tenders, were erected into military tri 

bunals for the administration of civil 
justice. Good God! was there ever 
on earth such a spectacle before? Did 
ever public opinion start so luw, and 
reign with such furious despotism be- 
fore? The editor of this magazine 
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was threatened with more devils than 
the Son of Man drove out of the coun- 
try of the Gadarenes, because he dared 
to protest against this ruthless reign 
of Plutocracy! The populace seemed 
inspired with the senselessness of an 


idiot, and the fury of demons, Man- 
hood appeared to have fled from every 
breast. Those who had not sold them- 
selves through avarice, or lust of pow- 
er, were cringing beneath the lash of 
a demonized public opinion, that spared 
no one principle that was held sacred 
by the founders of the republic. The 
hour was indeed dark, almost hopeless. 
Hopeless, certainly, except to the few 
brave and patriotic men who had the 
sagacity to see, and the courage to de- 
nounce, the universal apostacy from 
principle and civilization. Men who 
still believed right, and who heartily 
abhorred the abominations of Lincoln’s 
administration, drew us into corners 
and by-places, and whispered the im- 
policy of trying to keep the old ban- 
ner of Constitutional Liberty flying in 
such a tempest ; but we never for a 
moment doubted the justice of the Al- 
mighty God, nor that, at last, a terri- 
ble retribution would fall upon 
those who had stirred up the unna- 
tural strife between these sovereign 
and equal sister States. We neyer 
doubted the lessons of history, which 
attest that no such gigantic usurpa- 
tion and wrong ever yet went unpun- 
ished. All the way along the track of 
time, from the days of Cataline to the 
still more abhorred days of Seward, 
are strewn the wrecks and miscar- 
riages of the cunningest schemes of 
usurpation and tyranny. Among a 
brave and intellectual people, liberty 
is sure to whip tyranny in the end, Of 
forty-three Roman emperors, who ruled 
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from the usurpation of Julius Cesar to 
the death of Constantius Chlorus, twen- 
ty-eight died a violent death. 

The truth of God is, that there is na 
peace, and no safety, to those who at- 
tempt to rule by usurpation and op- 
pression, except where the people are 
utterly void of intelligence and man- 
hood. For a time, public opinion may 
support the grossest wrong and despot- 
ism; but that time will always be 
short, in proportion to the degree of 
popular intelligence, and the general 
love of liberty. We may start all our 
conjectures from this general propo- 
Sition, viz. : that no people, who have 
ever known what liberty is, can long be 
oppressed. Nor can a public opinion, 
which is not a growth out of the moral 
and intellectual habits of a people, be 
of long duration. That public opinion 
which is born of excitement, or which 
is created by the artificial appliances 
of fanaticism, is only like a passing 
tempest. Its very violence shows that 
it is rather a fever than a fixed habit 
of the popular mind. It is not, indeed, 
opinion at all, for that implies ‘hought 
and judgment ; but it is only a public 
passion. The shallower it is, the fiercer 
will it rage. 

So, above all the clouds and storms 
of these five wretched years of “ Re 
publican” rule, the man vf sagacity, 
the believer in the divinity of liberty, 
could see the sun-light resting upon the 
tops of the mountains. It was only a 
time when the dogs were having their 
day. That day is not yet passed, but 
itis passing. In every western State, 
the late elections have showii a vie 
tality of conservative principle which 
the radical pestilence has tried is vain 
to infect. In New Jersey, where there 
has been, apparently, a radicai gain, 
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there has been really no such gain. 
Tuere has been no revolution of public 
opiiion in that State. Through all the 
sulid conservative counties of the in- 
terior, the Democratic majorities have 
been kept up to just about the old 
figure. The Republican gains are con- 
fined almost entirely to two counties 
adjacent to the city of New York, in 
which is a very large floating popula- 
tion, and where a change of five or six 
thousand votes was effected by the 
power of money alone, The Republi- 
cans have gained in that State just 
what they have bought, and nothing 
more. They have bought so many 
base votes, but they could not buy 
opinion—they could not buy belief in 
their abominable schemes. The very 
rascals whose votes they have pur- 
chased, heartily despise them and their 
doctrines. 

In the State of New York there has 
been no contest involving the strength 
of Democratic principles. There has 
been a deserved defeat of a foolish, Re- 
publicanized faction of speculators, con- 
tractors, and chronic bolters from De- 
mocracy. Twenty thousand true De- 
mocrats of the State did not go to the 
polls at all, and thirty thousand more 
went under protest and mortification. 
In Connecticut, in the late vote on the 
amendment of the State Constitution, 
the Republicans honestly and boldly 
avowed their sentiments, and the De- 
mocracy squarely met and defeated 
them, by a majority of over six thou- 
sand. Inno State, except Connecticut, 
has there been a fair trial between 
Democracy and Black Republicanism. 
In every other State the Republicans 
cunningly sought to hide their real 
desigus under the false covering of 
loyalty and the Union; while the De- 


mocratic party, eluded by the shal- 
low idea of policy, has shunned the real 
points at issue between Democracy and 
Black Republicanism. This dodging 
policy on the part of the Democracy is 
as unwise as it is cowardly. The 
truth is, that a majority of Democratic 
newspapers have, for four or five years, 
been assisting the Black Republicans 
in the business of educating the people 
in falsehood, and in keeping up a 
public opinion which is the scandal of 
liberty and self-government. The only 
wonder is, that so vast a number have 
kept the political faith of their fathers, 
and still adhere so firmly to the princi- 
ples of self-government and Democratic 
liberty. All that is wanting now, for 
the complete overthrow and extinguish- 
ment of the most infamous negro Re- 
publican revolution, is the numerous 
circulation of documents and news- 
papers of correct political principles. 
That is the only real remedy for our 
nation’s woes. 

This revolution was brought about, 
in the first place, by the numerous cir- 
culation of documents and newspapers, 
So far as it had any foundation in pub- 
lic opinion, it was the result of innu- 
merable public lectures, and legions of 
pamphlets and newspapers. In 18384, 
the organ of the Abolitionists, entitled 
Human Righis, said: “‘Be the conse- 
quences what they may,’ say the slave- 
holders, ‘we will not give up our 
property.’ Then you must take the con- 
sequences.” In 1835, the Emancipator 
declared ; ‘Slavery must be abolished, 
if not by the fear of the sword, then by 
the sword itself” That was the real 
starting-point of this bloody revo- 
lution. These fanatics were then 
laughed at or looked upon as beneath 
contempt, by all except the few hun- 
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dred of their own party. But they 
went to printing documents. In 1836 
there were two hundred and fifty publi- 
cations advocating these infamous prin- 
ciples. The Emancipator of the date 
of July, 1836, gives the following ex- 
hibit of documents circulated the pre- 
vious month : 





Human Rights....... 50,000 copies. 
A. S. Record........ 50,000. ¢ 
Ewmancipator......... 50,000 * 
Slave’s Friend........ 25,000 « 
Totals c.0s060940 175,000 ** 


Which was two millions one hundred 
thousand annually, of these incendiary 
documents. Societies were formed in 
every county of the northern States, 
for the circulation of these murderous 
pamphlets, in which all slaveholders 
were denounced as “robbers,” “ pi- 
rates,” “tyrants,” and “scoundrels 
who ought to die in agonies.” And 
besides these Satanic publications, the 
Anti-Slavery Society, in 1837, adver- 
tised the following articles for sale : 

*¢Picture of a slave in chains, with a, ne- 
gro’s complaint, in poetry. By John G. 
Whittier.” 

*s Anti-Slavery handkerchiefs, ornamented 
with four cuts, and extracts from the Slave’s 
Friend, printed with indelible ink.. Price, 
60 cents per dozen.” 

“Plaster images of a slave in chains, 
Price, single, 50 cents.” 

This was the beginning of the abom- 
inable revolution which culminated in 
the late bloody conflict—a conflict 
which does not end with the destruc- 
tion of the domestic institutions of the 
southern States, but propuses to keep 
oh until it has thrown down the last 
pillar of self-government, and planted 
a& massive, centralized, despotic gov- 
ernment upon the ruins of that noble 
edifice that was built by our fathers. 
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But who so base as to propose to yicld 
to this infamous design? Who so 
cowardly as to give up; while life lasts, 
the free government which we inherit- 
ed for ourselves and our children? 
This is the time for work, and not for 
ignoble rest, or for cowardly yielding 
to the stealthy despotism! ‘‘ Up and 
at them /” should be the watchword on 
all our banners. Print! print! print! 
circulate | organize societies! Estab- 
lish a system of lectures all over the 
land! Go to work like men who know 
the right and dare the right maintain, 
instead of ingloriously crouching be- 
neath the despicable arm of illegal 
power! The way to effectually throt- 
tle this despotism is to assail it at all 
points, through the press and by nu- 
merous pamphlets and public lectures. 
But we must assail; not timidly and 
doubtingly content ourselves by par- 
rying the blows of the enemy. We 
must aitack! Literally, in this in- 
stance, carry the war into Africa—not 
only into Africa, but through Africa. 
Never was there such a field for the 
arousing of public opinion and public 
indignation, before ; for the Black Re- 
publican party is not only, like Achilles, 
vulnerable in its heel, but in every 
part of its body. Wherever you touch 
it, you hit a spot of sedition and trea- 
son. It is a political and social ulcer, 
which will cringe, and shiver, and ache 
at every blow laid on by the hand of 
simple truth. It has no defence but 
to lie—no covert but deception—no 
strength but in the irresolution or 
cowardice of its opposers! Its crimes, 
fairly held up to view, will make man- 
kind shudder. 

The parliament of Paris maintained 
that there were crimes which the king 
could nes pardon, such as any great 
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mischief or indignity to the state. 
Gracious heavens! what treat vent is 
due to a deliberate opin on, declared 
and urged that a state may be de- 
stroyed, all its laws annulled, and all 
men in it made miserable serfs, when- 
ever the chief of a party thinks fit? 
Can there bea greater crime, a greater 
indication of malice against the public, 
or a higher evil intended or avowed ? 
Think of the freedom, the prosperity, 
and general happiness which prevailed 
in this country before this negro-equal- 
izing party came into power ; and then 
draw a picture of the despotism, an- 
archy, bad neighborhood, and social 
savagery which now everywhere pre- 
vail! Think of all this, and then say 
what punishment is due to the men 
who have wrought all this mischief"! 
Were all God’s vials of wrath poured 
out upon their naked heads at once, 
would the punishment be too great for 
their enormous crimes? Hark! there 
is not a spot in all the land where you 
do not hear the orphan’s cry and the 
widow’s wail. It is all the work of 
this accursed party, which set out 
thirty years ago with the bloody de- 
claration that “Slavery must be abol- 
ished, if not by the fear of the sword, 
then by the sword tiself.” It began in 
a newspaper war upon property and 
upon the Constitution, and has ended 
in the sfaughter of a million of inno- 
cent men! And the Abolition assassins 
plainly tell us that the work of death 
is not yet finished. In a late number 
of the Tribune, Horace Greeley, one of 
the chief architects of this African tem- 
ple of slaughter, declares that 

‘¢The war was for an idea, and that which 
was fought for for four years, with such re- 


sults, will not be abandoned because of the 
contumacy of parties and sections. . . . 
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The North will never give up (¢. e. negro suf- 


frage). . ... The struggle will never 
cease till we are a free people (7%. ¢., negroes 
the equals of white men), though generations 
shall go to their graves, even bloody graves, 
before the end is gained.” 


Similar infamous declarations may 
be quoted from late editorials and 
speeches of nearly all the leaders of 
that party. Do we need any further 
proof that they do not intend the coun- 
try shall have rest from the havoc of 
war and revolution, except it be in 
shame and subjugation—except it be 
in the overthrow of the sovereignty 
and freedom of all these States? Do 
we need anything more to awaken 
public opinion to even the wildest 
pitch of alarm and horror? It. took 
these desperadoes thirty years to work 
up their negro-equalizing revolution to 
its bloody culmination. But it will not 
take us thirty months to raise a storm 
of public indignation over their heads, 
which will cause them to wish the 
mountains would fall upon them and 
hide them from the fierce wrath of the 
people whom they have deceived and 
wronged—decieved as to the right of 
the war, and wronged as to is objects / 
Let every Democratic paper in the 
country boldly begin to tell the simple 
but terrible truth from this day—to 
tell it without stint and without mercy 
to the culprits ; let every Democrat 
begin to tell the whole truth, and to 
defend his rights like a man, at all 
times and in every place; let Demo- 
cratic societies be formed for the cir- 
culation of papers and documents ; let 
lecturers go out to lay before the peo- 
ple the fair and unvarnished record of 
this party’s crimes ; and it will not be 
thirty months before the leaders of the 
gory sedition will be seen cowering 
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and crouching beneat: the public in- 
dignation, like the doomed at the blast 
of the trumpet of the judgment-day. 
The thunders are all in our hands, if 
we will but throw them. But we must 
throw thunder, and not doubtful echoes 
and apologetic whispers We must 
call men and their principles by the 
right names. The men who sowed the 
seeds of hatred between the North and 
the South are here in our midst. The 
men who are really guilty of all the 
blood which has been shed live here. 
Here are the men who have made 
all these widuws and orphans, and 
drawn the pall of death and desolation 
over the land. They are here. They 
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are still the ministers of hate and sedi- 
tion. Let them be pointed at—let 
them be hissed at. Create a public 
opinion that shall exclaim, whenever 
they appear in the streets, “ There goes 
an assassin of liberty!” It is the easiest 
thing to do, if we will; not a pleasant 
thing, certainly. But, O my country- 
men ! it is the only way to save, for 
yourselves and your children, the in- 
stitutions of self-government and lib- > 
erty which were baptized in the blood 
of our fathers ! You bave nearly lost 
all by four years of temporising folly. 
Give but one year to God, to your 
country, and liberty, and all will be 
well | 





EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK. 


ON A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. 


No colors, laid by pencil on, 

Can match her eye, her skin, »er hair! 
Who paints the splendor of the sun, 

May paint the beauty of the fair. 


ANOTHER. 


If youth and beauty fede, my dear, 
Impart them wisely, whilst you may, 

If still they last, why should you fear 
To give what none can give away ? 


ON TIMOCRITUS.. 


An hero, bold in war, has found his grave ; 


But Mars the coward spares, and smites the brave. 
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PEN PICTURES OF PURITANISM. 


CHAPTER I. . 


‘ To trace the rise and fall of isms, to 
portray the follies and atrocities of fa- 
naticism, is not possible within the li- 
mits of a magazine article : neverthe- 
less, to rescue from oblivion the igno- 
ble deeds of the English radicals in 
the times of the Charleses and the 
Cromwells, and to show the parallel 
between them and those of their lineal 
descendants, the present radicals of 
Massachusetts, we produce this brief 
historicalessay. We shall discard the 
myths and fancies of fabulists and ro- 
mancers, and confine ourself strictly to 
truth, pure, naked, and undefiled. 
Soon after the religious revolution 
in Germany, called the Reformation, 
by those who from their infancy have 
been taught to hate the See of Rome, 
and all its rites and observances, there 
sprouted up in England, from the low- 
est of its mixed population, a noxious 
sect of errorists, commonly called Pu- 
ritans, because they claimed to be the 
only saints of the Lord, and that in 
their precious persons was deposited 
all the purity of piety and principle 
extant. The ravages of this disease 
of the mind were confined, almost ex- 
clusively, to the offspring of the drink- 
ards, thieves, robbers, and pirates of 
Jutland, Angland, and Saxony, who 
had, some centuries before, unprovok- 
edly invaded the island of Britain, and 
robbed the inoffensive inhabitants there- 
of of their lands and possessions: these 
same invaders being lineal descendants 


of the Goths and Vandals of antiquity 
The better classes of the English peo 
ple were not tainted with the disease. 
Disregarding all ecclesiastical au- 

thority, and following the flickering 
light of their own illumined will, as 
the only guide to truth and holiness, 
they withdrew from the Church of 
England, and organized as independ- 
ent pietists. The early German re- 
formers held that Sunday should be 
observed as it always had been in the 
Christian church, as a day of ease and 
recreation; but our holy, clarified, 
doubly-refined, Simon-pure reformers 
reformed, taught that that blessed day 
of rest ought to be kept as the ancient 
Jews are supposed to have kept their 
Sabbath. So sanctimonious were they, 
that they strove to enforce a cessation 
of nature’s laws on Sunday. Master 
Barnaby, in his Tour, gives an apt il- 
lustration of their austere shallowness, 
which has been immortalized by some 
great painter : 

To Barnaby came I, O profane one! 

Where I saw a puritane —— one, 

Hanging of his cat on Monday 

For killing of a mouse on Sunday. 


They walked abroad in solemn quiet, 
and with upturned eyes, neither talk- 
ing with, nor like, men of this world. 
They bestowed upon their unbaptized 
young ones the strangest and most un- 
couth names that ever were imagined 
by the wildest Bedlamite. Such names 
as the following became as common 
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among those swinish clodpoles as John 
Smith and Betty Brown had been: 
Praise-God-Barebones Splutterbottom, 
Wrestle-with-the-Lord Cantall, Seek- 
the-kingdom-continually Dunderhead, 
Zeal-of-the-land-busy Smith, and so 
forth, and so on. 

Not only were they too holy to be- 
long to any church then existing, but 
they were too wise, as well as too ho- 
ly, to submit to any mere earthly gov- 
ernment ; and therefore they renounced 
allegiance to their sovereign, and be- 
came, de facto, heretics and rebels; 
having discovered the Hicner Law of 
their own immaculate will, their own 
distempered heads. A few of those 
pietistic reformers, unable to bear up 
against the awful sinfulness of their 
more sensible neighbors, who lived 
very much as respectable people ever 
have lived, fled from England for their 
own good—and for England’s. They 
pitched their tents in Holland, and so- 
journed there for a few years ; but as 
the Hollanders proved to be as un- 
friendly to their unsocial habits and 
seditious theories as the better classes 
of Englishmen had been, they hero- 
ically embarked on board the May- 
flower at Delft-Haven, and sailed for 
the far-off shores of wilderness Ameri- 
ca, greatly to their own joy—and the 
Dutchmen’s. After a long and tedious 
voyage, their little vessel made land, 
on a cold, bleak December day, at a 
place which they named Plymouth, be- 
cause of its fancied geographical or 
topographical resemblance to the town 
of that name in England, whence came 
some of our pious Pilgrims; which 
place, indeed, it was as like as isa 
hawk to a handsaw. On a barren rock 
they landed, and there they planted 
the poisonous vine of Puritanism, the 
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prolific source of all our woes, reli- 
gious and political, past, present, and 
future That rock has become more 
famous than the renowned Blarney- 
stone near Cork, and is more piously 
licked by the whiners, the canters, the 
reformers, and scditious disorganizers 
who resort thither, as to their Mecca, 
than ever was the celebrated cap- 
stone of the castle aforenamed. 

Meantime, as fanaticism, like many 
foul diseases of the body, is both con- 
tagious and infectious, that nasty ma- 
lady of the mind, Puritanism, spread 
all over England, till at length the en- 
tire rabblement was more or less under 
its evil influence. It at once assumed 
a political complexion, as fanaticism 
always does. Calculating demagogues, 
disappointed place-hunters, and ambi- 
tious upstarts, joined the new party, 
as such men in all countries always 
do, using the particular phase of fana- 
ticism for the time rampant, as an en- 
gine for their own aggrandizement. 
The most profligate wretches and vil- 
lains assumed the garb and air of Pu- 
ritans, under the name of Roundheads 
and Independents, to compass their 
own selfish ends. 

The English Presbyterians, a more 
conservative body of Christians, occu- 
pying ground midway between the ra- 
dical Puritans on one side, and the 
Church of England on the other, as 
the latter-named stood between the 
Presbyterians on one hand, and tke . 
Roman Catholics on the other, joined 
the new political movement, and for a 
while gave it shape and direction ; but 
were soon made subservient to Puri- 
tanism, as all conservatives who co- 
alesce with radicals ultimately lose 
their conservatism and respectability 
in the wire of radicalism, 
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The then reigning monarch of Eng- 
land was more obstinate and less wise 
than he ought to have been ; and that 
obstinacy and lack of prudence, join- 
ed t, the inefficient management of his 
partizans, gave an easy victory to the 
powerful conglomeration of factions 
opposed to him ; and at length poor 
Charles, more unfortunate than guilty, 
was beheaded ; and an able and as- 
piring usurper, that unscrupulous de- 
magogue and most consummate hypo- 
crite, Cromwell, clumsily ascended the 
throne of his victim. 

While the sun of England’s respecta- 
bility was thus eclipsed by the murky 
fogfungi of Puritanism, the brutish 
carnival of radicalism progressed ; and 
by the lurid gleams of the fires of its 
own kindling, were the inherent defor- 
mities of political religion made patent 
to the world. Thousands of the wisest 
and best of the clergy were-driven 
from their homes by the satanic laws 
of the radical Puritans; and their 
wives and daughters were insulted by 
vulgar rabbles of radical beer-tipplers. 
Charches and chapels were desecrated, 
and their beautiful shrines and costly 
adornments destroyed by those ruth- 
less descendants of the Goths and Van- 
dals, as wantonly as swine break into 
and destroy a cornfield. Tombstones 
were demolished ; monumental inscrip- 
tions defaced ; and even oaks and elms 
that. had for ages shaded the walks of 
the, grave and the good, were hewn 
down for mere spite. Sculpture and 
painting shared the same fate, and the 
ancient classics. were prohibited by 
these pietistic bigots, because they fa- 
vored not Puritanism. Christmas-Day 
was blotted from the calendar, and so 
were all the other days of feasting and 
fasting that had been observed by all 
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Christians since the ascendency of 
Christianity. Plays and amusements 
of all kinds were forbidden ; and all 
the people were commanded to grunt 
and groan, after the manner of the 
canting Puritans, while true religion, 
whether Jewish or Christian, was ban- 
ished from the land. Scoundrels, with 
souls of the most grovelling type, and 
hearts of the blackest dye, filled posi- 
tions of honor and of trust ; and they 
wreaked their vengeance and rarco- 
rous spite upon their innocent supe- 
riors, Pre-eminent among these loyal 
Puritans were such wretches as Oates 
and Dangerfield, who swore away 
mens’ lives and estates as remorseless- 
ly as ever assassin plunged the dag- 
ger, or highwayman took a purse. The 
most foolish fables against all Chris- 
tian sects, except Puritans, were in- 
vented and circulated by these vil- 
lains, to incite the hatred of the multi- 
tude. Many of the most excellent and 
innocent people of the realm were, by 
suborned witnesses, packed juries, and 
mock trials by special commissions, 
couvicted of crimes never committed, 
and executed to appease the insane 
wrath of the holy Puritans. Great 
numbers were executed merely because 
they were suspected of not being loy- 
al to Puritanism ; thousands fled from 
the kingdom to escape the brutality of 
the ruffianly radicals; and estates 
without number were confiscated for 
the benefit of those holy hyenas, on 


the same principle that the pirate robs 


on the high*seas. 

Sillily supposing that the wealth of 
the conservatives was the cause of 
their superiority, the radicals adopted 
for their motto the advice of the cele- 
brated Cyprian sage: “ Put money in 
thy purse,” with the conscientious 
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Quaker’s addendum, “ honestly if thou 
canst, but put money in thy purse.” 
Avarice and covetousness were or- 
dained virtues, as if to be rich were 
the chief end of man, the be-all and 
end-all of his existence. 

At length Cromwell died, and his not 
over-witted son, Richard, reigned in 
his stead. But now the epidemic had 
its run; the pendulum began to swing 
_ back to the starting-point. Men were 
becoming sober, and were forced to 
reflect upon the stupendous follies and 
crimes of the times. Thoughtful men 
sighed for a restoration of the old or- 
der of things. The Presbyterians, who 
had been seduced and cajoled to play 
second-fiddle to the Puritans, joined 
the English churchmen and Roman 
Catholics, and they, conjointly, placed 
Charles the Second on the throne. 
Then came retribution. More than re- 
tributive justice was meted out to the 
Puritan leaders. The great Apostles 
of radicalism, Oates and Dangerfield, 
were punished with the most terrible 
severity. The putrid carcass of Crom- 
well was dragged from its grave, and 
hung up by the neck for a long time, 
to be gazed at and pelted by vengeful 
enemies—the most loathsome and dis- 
. gusting spectacle that can be ima- 
gined ; and then it was beheaded, and 
the rotten remains were consigned to 
—what filthy receptacle is not known. 

The persecution that had murdered 
so many conservatives, and ruined 
thousands more, was returned with 
more than liberal interest. Some of 
the most obnoxious of the radicals 
were executed ; the legitimate estates 
of others were confiscated, while those 
they had greedily taken possession of 
were restored to the rightful owners ; 
and great numbers sought refuge in 
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foreign lands. Many of these exiles 
fled to Massachusetts, the general asy- 
lum for Puritanic hypocrites, superley- 
al Roundheads, bigots, and seditious 
mischief-makers. Before this, many of 
the most respectable gentlemen of Eng- 
land had emigrated to Virginia, to es- 
cape the besotted fury of the Puritans; 
among them, the ancestors of the fa- 
ther of our country, Washington. 

Puritanism and hatred are converti- 
ble terms. Hate something, the Puri- 
tan must; and this hatred is always 
directed against some endowment or 
attainment denied to or unattainable 
by itself. No‘sooner had the Puritans 
secured a footing on the bleak and 
rocky coast of Massachusetts, than 
they fulminated the most furious fools- 
cap edicts against Roman Catholics, 
though there were none of that creed 
within hundreds of miles of them. 
Holidays and saint’s days were pro- 
hibited, as well as the great festival of 
all true Christians—Christmas-day ; 
but the wiser ones, knowing ‘the 
yearnings of the human heart for sect 
days of recreation and enjoyment, con- 
ceived the plan of consecrating an il- 
legitimate shadow of Christmas ; and 
hence was ordained an annual carnival 
for gluttons, naming it Thanksgiving- 
day, sacred to sectarians, who, for 
that one day, gormandized on fat tur- 
keys and plump pullets, sweet cider 
and pumpkin-pies, 

Church edifices were to be no more 
for ever; but meeting-houses, shaped 
not unlike barns, were erected in the 
place thereof, in which the faithful 
grunted and groaned to their heart’s 
content, and wherein was preached po- 
litical hatred instead of religicus love. 
Church organs were forbidden, and the 
bass-viol and violin were anathema- | 
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tized ; while nasal-twanged psalmody 
was the only music, sacred or secular, 
tolerated by the sanctified saints of 
the Puritanic Utopia. 

It being as natural for Puritans to 
hate as it is for curs to snarl, and hav- 
ing no enemies at hand, they turned, 
like a certain class of loathsome rep- 
tiles, and bit themselves. The Bap- 
tists, one of the most respectable of all 
the dissenting sects, but uot quite so 
pure in bigotry as the Simon-Pures of 
Mayflower blood, were driven into the 
wilderness, and compelled to trust in 
Providence, against the wiles of the 
heretofore inoffensive Indians, rendered 
merciless by the inhuman treatment of 
the Puritan invaders. Quakers, the 
most quiet, industrious, and unobtru- 
sive of all the sects tinctured with 
Puritanism, were burnt at the stake. 
Poor old women, who could not con- 
scientiously subscribe to all the follies 
of the Puritans, were declared to be 
witches, and were hanged outright. 
Such Episcopalians as had found their 
way into the colony, were fined, whip- 
ped, imprisoned, and banished, for no 
other reason than that they loved to 
read the prayer-book and worship God 
according to the rites of their fathers ; 
and were, withal, gentlemen. 

Never, never, in the history of the 
world, did bigotry, intolerance and 
persecution reign so supreme as in 
Massachusetts. The modern literateurs 
and scribblers of that State, ashamed 
of the barbarities and lunacies of their 
ancestors, attempt, by iteration and 
reiteration, to make their readers be- 
lieve that their forefathers fled to that 
land of bigots to escape persecution at 
home. That is not true, only in a very 
limited sense. Many of.the first set- 
tlers of Massachusetts fled thither to 


escape the vengeance of those they 
had persecuted, when, by a fortuitous 
concatenation of circumstances, they 
had succeeded in overturning the gov- 
ernment of England. True, some of 
the emigrants from their old homes 
may not have been the very same who 
had persecuted the gentlemen of Eng- 
land ; and, therefore, so far as they 
were concerned, their expatriation may 
have looked like persecution. But, as 
to the ism itself, the cxilement of the 
Puritans was but an act of retributive 
justice. 

Meanwhile, non-Puritanic colonists 
and adventurers from various places 
had settled on the blessed soil—stolen 
and robbed by the piratical pilgrims 
from the simple Indians—and, by the 
force of example, had somewhat tamed 
down the savage ferocity of the bigot- 
ed majority. The middle and southern 
colonies were settled by far different 
and much better classes of colonists 
than those who first landed at Ply- 
mouth. 

When the revolution broke out, the 
seditious colony of Massachusetts was 
far more obnoxious to the rule-or-ruin 
party of the mother country than were 
the southern colonies. Nevertheless, 
the generous-hearted southrons gal- 
lantly stepped forth to aid their not 
over-loved cousins of psalm-singing and 
Quaker-burning proclivities. Southern 
blood and mind shine conspicuous on 
every page of the history of that un- 
equaled struggle. But for them, Massa- 
chusetts would have been a dependency 
of England to this day. It is a stand- 
ing boast of the partisans of Massa- 
chusetts, that that colony furnished 
more soldiers for Washington’s armies 
than did any other colony. This is not 
true, as to men for the war, though it 
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is true that there were more enlist- 
ments from that colony than from any 
other. Three-months enlistments pre- 
vailed in that colony during the first 


in his public letters, complained bit- 
terly of their uselessness. By these 
letters it appears that recruits were 
sent to camp for instruction ; and by 
the time they were assigned to regi- 
ments, their term of service expired, 
and away they.went. Met half-way 
home by high bounties, they re-enlisted, 
and, before they were fit to take the 


stages of the war; and Washington, . 
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field, were again discharged ; #2 ihat 
the same men and boys enlisted over, 
and over, and over again, thus adding 
to the roll without increasing the army. 
The men who enlisted for during the 
war were principally from New Jersey, 
Pennsyl rania, Delaware, Maryland, and 
Virginia. The regiments of the line 
from those colonies were relied upon 
by Washington in most of the battles 
and skirmishes of the revolution. The 
men of those colonies achieved our in- 
dependence, aided, as they were, by 


many from all the other colonies. 
inued) 





60 as to suit the sense : 


DUCHOMMAR AND MORNA. 


The following fragment is a speciman of the ancient of the 
(translated from the Gelic, or Esse language,) which swede in cient couigeese 
riod long before the Christian era. The great antiquity of the fragment is proved by the 
fact that its diction differs widely from the style of such poems in the same language written 
three or four centuries ago. The versification of the original is simple, very smooth and 
beautiful, and always without rhyme—though the cadence and the length of the line is varied 


DUCHOMMAR. * 
Morna, thou fairest of women 
Daughter of Cormac-Cairbre, 
Why in the circle of stones, in the cave of the rock alone? 
The stream murmurth hoarsely, 
The blast groaneth in the aged tree ; 
The lake is troubled before thee. 
Dark are the clouds of the sky. 
But thou art like snow on the heath, 
Thy hair like a thin cloud of gold on the top of Cromleach. 
Thy breast like two smooth rocks on the hill, 
Which is seen from the stream of Brannain. 
Thy arms, as two white pillars in the hall of Fingal. 





Bfoinie, soft temper and person. 








* The signification of the names in this fragment are, Duchommar, a black, well-shaped 
man. Marine, or Morna, & woman beloved by all. Cormac Cairbre, an uaequalled and rough 
warrior. Oromleach, a crowded hill. Mugruch, a truly gloomy man. Tuarman, thunder. 
















































‘The hunter shall see it and praise me. 
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. 
MORNA. 


Whence the son of Mugruch, Duchommar, the mort gloomy of men, 
Dark are thy brows of terror. ' 

Red thy yellow eyes. 

Does Garve appear on the sea? 

What of the foe, Duchommar? 


DUCHOMMAR, 
From the hill I return, O, Morna, 
From the hill of the flying deer. 
Three have I slain with my bow, three with my panting dogs, 
Daughter of Cormac-Cairbre, I love theee as my soul. 
I have slain a deer for thee. 
High was his branchy head, and fleet his feet of wind. 


MORNA. 


Gloomy son of Mugruch, Duchomma, I love thee not : 

Hard is thy heart of rock ; dark thy terrible brow ; 

But Cadmor, the son of Tarman, thou art the love of Morna! 

Thou art like a sunbeam on the hill, 

In the day of the gloomy storm. 

Sawest thou the son of Tarman, lovely on the hill of the chase? 
Here the daughter of Cormac-Cairbre awaiteth the coming of Cadmor. 


DUCHOMMAR. 
And long shall Morna wait ; 
His blood s on my sword. 
I wet him by the mossy stone, by the oak of the noisy stream. 
He fought ; but I slew him, 
His blood is on my sword. 
High on the hill I will raise his tomb, daughter of Cormac-Cairbra. 
But love thou the son of Mugruch ; his arm is strong as a storm, 


MORNA. 

And is the son of Tarman fallen? 
The youth with the breast of snow ; 
The first of the chase of the hill ; 
The foe of the sons of the ocean ! . 
Duchommar, that art gloomy indeed ; cruel is thy arm to me, 
But give me that sword, son of Mugruch ; 
L love the blood of Cadmor. 

[He gives her the sword, with which she instantly stabs him.] 


DUCHOMMAR, 
Daughter of Cormac-Oairbre, thou hast pierced Duchommar! 
The sword is cold in my breast ; 
And thou hast killed the son of Mugruch. 
Give me to Moinie the maid ; 
For much she loved Duchommar. 
My tomb she will raise on the hill ; 
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A NATIONAL “EVIL” THAT IS A NATIONAL BLESSING. 


Ir sometimes happens that mea, re- 
markable for their yigor and activity, 
become the victims of their own per- 
verted imagination, or that of their 
friends, and fancy themselves afflicted 
with some mysterions disease, which, 
if not exterminated from their system, 
is sure to end in death, and falling into 
the hands of empyrics, it does indeed 
terminate fatally ; but if young, and 
especially strong and vigorous, they 
survive all these ficticious terrors, spe- 
cifics, and quack doctors, and live to 
laugh, or it may be to weep, at their 
great folly. The usual form of these 
cases is thus: some old woman, per- 
haps acquainted with his grandmother, 
tells: the unlucky subject that there is 
a fatal taint in the constitution of the 
family, and though he is now so strong 
and vigorous, he must do something to 
get rid of the evil; indeed his very 
strength and vigor are quoted as proof 
of the lurkiug disease, and though he 
may resist calling in the doctors, the 
terrors of the imagination have, to a 
certain extent, produced derangement, 
if not actual disease. He loses his ap- 
petite, his sleep is fitful and uncertain, 
and day by day feels his strength de- 
parting, and unless that monstrous 
evil in his system can be got rid of, 
all kinds of visions dire are conjured 
up by his diseased imagination. Call- 
ing in the respectable family physician 
at last, the latter strives to console 
him with the prospect of getting rid of 
the “evil” by a careful regulation of 
his habits rather than any active treat- 
ment, and assures him that his consti- 


tution is such a superb affair that he 
has every hope of its final triumph over 
the lurking devil, transmitted, with 
her other effects, by his worthy old 
grandmother—for even the family doc- 
tor is under the spell of the constitu- 
tional taint, and if he knows bet- 
ter, dare not bluntly dispute it, for 
he fears discharge, and the employment 
of younger rivals. And this precise 
thing happens, the family and friends 
have no faith in the doctor that only 
gives advice, and hopes everything 
from time, and a noble constitution, 
and therefore at a certain stage’ of 
things, dismiss him, and call in the 
more vigorous and pretentious practi- 
tioner, who, with the utmost confidence 
in his own skill, and certain remedies 
that never fail in similar cases, takes 
charge of the patient. Fora time he 
is admirable, the family and friends 
regard him as a veritable “ little giant’ 
in medical skill, and the whole neigh- 
borhood rings with his fame, and a 
great many people really believe that 
though he cannot hope to remove the 
“ evil,” for it is so embedded in the 
constitution that that would destroy 
the life of the patient altogether, yet 
that he will so neutralize or “ compro- 
mise” the matter that it will be as 
good as cured forever. But unfortu- 
nately,real disease has now commenced, 
for the potent specifics of the confident 
doctor, unlike the imaginary, are real 
causes of disease, and thus it happens 
that the original terrors, accompanied 
with the actual disease generated by 
the doctor’s specifics, the case becomes 
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alarming, and the friends of the pa- 
tient are ready to accept the most dan- 
gerous adventurer who promises a cure. 
Then is the time for the empyric, the 
field is all his own if he plays high, 
and indeed the more utterly reckless 
and irrational his promises, the more 
certain he is of gaining the confidence 
of the patient and his friends. Let 
him assert that the “regulars” would 
absolutely kill the patient within a 
certain number of days, unless the 
“evil” in his constitution is “ abolish- 
ed,” and that he is the only man on the 
face of the earth that can do it, and 
“save the life of the patient,” and the 
family and friends, and neighbors sur- 
render at discretion, and give him 
carte blanch to accomplish his great 
work. Of course the fellow is a knave, 
a reckless and unscrupulous knave ; 
but probably his ignorance is even 
greater than his knavery, for he has 
no knowledge whatever of the patient’s 
constitution, or anybody else’s consti- 
tution, and the chances are that he will 
rapidly finish him, upless, indeed, it 
proves to be one of those remarkable 
cases where the original vigor of the 
man carries him through these despe- 
rate chances, and he finally outlives 
them all; or some sensible friend has 
sufficient influence over him at the 
last to induce him to kick aside the 
quack, and indeed to abandon the doc- 
tors altogether, and convincing him 
that he never had any disease what- 
ever, he finds that all his terrors and 
sufferings have resulted from the ab- 
surd notion started by the old woman, 
that he had an evil in his system, when 
in truth his coustitution was perfect. 
Something like this happens every day, 
and all about us in individual life, and 
as masses of men or nations are made 
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up of individuals, the diseases of 
nations, moral and physical, are merc- 
ly expansions of those of the indivi- 
dnal man. The notion of a “ national 
evil”—that there was a disease lurk- 
ing in the American system, is as old 
as the national existence, and such has 
been the persistent and wide-spread cf- 
fort to propagate this absurd idea, that 
there are few indeed, perhaps. noné, 
who have not believed it. It is only 
within the past ten or fifteen years 
that there has been any doubt either 
of the existence of this suppositious 
evil, or of its specific character. All 
said, “‘ we have slavery—slavery is an 
evil, and therefore the nation is bur- 
dened with this disease, which the old- 
er politicians thought we would out- 
grow in time, if left alone,” which ano- 
ther class of politicians sought to com- 
promise, and finally which another has 
attempted to “abolish” and extermi- 
nate from the American system alto- 
gether, and it remains to be seen whe- 
ther they will be permitted to destroy 
the national prosperity, and perhaps 
very existence, in their lunatic pursuit 
of this imaginary disease, or whether 
the country will recover its reason and 
find that it never had any evil in its 
system. In examining this matter, it 
will be admitted by all that there is 
no question in dispute as regards either 
the form or the substance of our politi- 
cal system. True, it is held by large 
masses of men that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no moral or constitutional 
right to enact a protective tariff for the 
special benefit of eastern manufac- 
turers, or to grant bounties to men en- 
gaged in cod-fishing, or to regulate 
the currency, or to engage in internal 
improvements that shall benefit certain 
localities, and the exact boundaries of 
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power between an individual State and 
the federated States, has always been 
somewhat shadowy and uncertain. But 
any and all of these things may be left, 
as they have been left, to be adjusted 
and determined by the popular will, 
acting through the media cf great po- 
litical parties, and therefore though at 
times resulting in great political ex- 
citement, there was nothing, and is 
nothing to endanger the peace of the 
country, or to obstruct its progress or 
prosperity. There being nothing, then, 
either in the form or the principles of 
our system that is obstructive or inju- 
rious, what is the suppositious “evil” 
that has been so long and persistently 
taught the country? Why it is “sla- 
very,” it is said; but of the thirty 
millions of American people in 1860, 
there was no slave or slavery, not one 
man, woman, or child in all this broad 
land that had not perfect, all-abound- 
ing, overflowing liberty ; thatis, every 
one of them had exactly the same 
rights, and the same chances, so far 
as the law was concerned, that every 
body else had, and the entire citizen- 
ship, the whole American people, in a 
word, the nation, was without speck 
or blemish, and overflowing with vig- 
orous and perfect health. But we have 
also a subordinate race in our midst, 
four millions of negroes, or child peo- 
ple, natural minors, whom Providence 
has entrusted to our care and guidance, 
and it is these that are said to be slaves, 
and to constitute an evil in our system. 
It is not a question of bringing them 
here, nor of their presence here, but 
of their condition that is in dispute, or 
that is assumed to constitute the evil 
that the nation labors under, or has 
labored under so long. It is assumed 
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that they should have the same liberty 
and be placed in the same condition as 
the white people, and their being de- 
nied this and kept in a separate and 
subordinate condition, is the supposi- 
tious evil in question. Of course Eu- 
ropeans who assume, and their northern 
dupes and tools who accept their as- 
sumptions, do not pretend to know 
what is best or what is worst for the 
negro in the South; for it would be 
even more absurd than impudent in 
them to propose any modification of 


. the condition of beings they were n 


cessarily ignorant of, if they admit- 
ted them as naturally different from the 
white people ; but it is on the assump- 
tion that they are black Caucasians, or 
people with the same nature as them- 
selves, and their present ‘“ degrada- 
tion” the result of time, wrong, slavery, 
&c., that they demand for them the 
same condition, and denied which 
they are slaves, and the nation, with 
this huge slavery is burdened with such 
a terrible evil in its system. It is not, 
then, either their presence in our midst, 
or any special feature of their condi- 
tion, but that condition alone that con- 
stitutes the evil ; they are assumed to 
be naturally entitled to the same con- 
dition under the law as the white peo- 
ple, and denied this, and kept in a dif- 
ferent condition, the nation commits a 
great sin, and suffers from a great evil. 
Let us see, then, what are the facts 
and what the truth in the premises, in 
regard to this separate condition, or 
‘this imaginary slavery. 

First of all, it was Mr. Jefferson and 
the Virginians who gave utterance to 
that grand and immortal truth that 
“all (white) men were created equal,” 
and therefore were naturally entitled 
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to the same rights. This, as an abstrac- 
tion, is as old as the race itself, but 
this was the first time in history when 
it was proposed to make it the funda- 
mental principle of a political system, 
and what is even more remarkable, it 
was the descendants of English cava- 
liers, and if there be such a thing as 
Norman blood, the legitimate heirs of 
the old Norman chivalry that embodied 
that immortal truth in the Declaration 
of Independence. 

That the descendants of the followers 
of William of Normandy, and of those 
that rode with Rupert, and charged so 
gallantly, though disastrously, at Nase- 
by, should become the authors and cham- 
pions of Democracy, is, perhaps, the 
most extraordinary revolution of prin- 
ciples in the annals of mankind, and 
there must be some corresponding 
cause for it, for all history, and indeed 
all human affairs are made up of causes 
and consequences. 

It was “ slavery”—the existence in 
their midst of a natural substratum for 
society to rest on. What were the ac- 
cidental and factitious things of human 
origin, in contrast with this mighty 
landmark of nature? What were the 
petty distinctions of human vanity, 
wealth, education, family, social pres- 
tige, in contrast with this natural dis- 
tinction of race? What, in short, were 
human inventions, when compared with 
this handiwork of the Almighty Cre- 
ator? ll our ideas are the results of 
comparison ; and when the descend- 
ants of the cavaliers found themselves 
face to face with this mighty fact of 
race, it reacted on their minds, and 
gave them that clear conception of the 
great natural equality of their own race 
that has ever since made Virginia the 
and of American statesmanship, anc 


Virginians the natural ‘eaders and le- 
gitimate champions of American De- 
mocracy. New England fought brave- 
ly for Independence in 1776, but Vir- 
ginia fought for new principles and a 
grander civilization than the world 
had yet seen. 

The grand American idea embodied 
in the Declaration of Independence, 
would, no doubt, in time, have become 
the basis of American civilization, as, 
indeed, it must, in the not far distant 
future, become that of Europe, for it is 
natural. But no intelligent or thought- 
ful mind will question the assertion, 
that the presence of a natural substrata 
of society—of this child-race in Virginia 
and the middle States—this imaginary 
slavery, was the cause of the Declaration 
of 1776, and of its successful vindication. 
The colonies—especially the eastern— 
were so entirely dominated by the 
habits, the moral forces, and customs 
of the Old World, that only this great, 
original Americanism—this so-called 
slavery—gathered about it antagonis 
tic forces strong enough, even at that- 
early day, to win the victory, and to . 
crush Europeanism on this continent. 
But Britishism or Europeanism, though 
formally overthrown in 1776, and in 
1788, the Constitution of the Federated 
States embodied the great ideas and 
immortal truths that underlie Ameri- 
can civilization, the former still lived 
among us in almost Protean forms, and 
has sought to gain possession of power 
and restore itself. All the efforts of 
Hamilton and Adams—of the Federal. 
ists and opponents of the war of 1812 
—of that with Mexico—the sympa- 
thizers with the Indians of Florida, 
and all the efforts to create National 
Banks and protective tarifft, and the 
numerous schemes for plundering the 
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producing classes, are essentially the 
same Britishism or Europeanism yet 
among us, and striving to restore its 
lost ascendancy in America, It has had 
the wealth, the schools and colleges, 
the religion and socia linfluences of the 
northern States, from the beginning ; 
but still was defeated and held in 
check by the statesmanship of the 
South, and the manly bearing and sim- 
ple integrity of the so-called slavehold- 
ers. A southern planter, owning the 
services of a thousand negroes and ten 
thousand acres of land, wanted nothing 
from Government save its general pro. 
tection, and, from necessity, became the 
champion of labor, and with a common 
interest with the humblest laborer -in 
the land, was impelled to defend it 
against the encroachments of capital. 
A Seward or a Sumner, with a proper- 
ty of ten thousand dollars invested in 
bank and manufacturing stock, of 
course sought to render it as profita- 
ble as possible, and, therefore, sup- 
ported National Banks and protective 
tariffs, that robbed the laboring classes 
of a certain portion of each day’s toil, 
But a Wade Hampton or Andrew 
Jackson, whose property was invested 
in negro labor and land, resisted this 
robbery of labor, of course, for it plun- 
dered them equally with the northera 
farmers and mechanics, and the larger 
their wealth, the more imperatively 
it became their interest to defend the 
rights of labor. 

If Mr. Calhoun had lived in Boston, 
and his property was invested in ma- 
nufactures, of course, he would never 
have been a free-trader ; or if Andrew 
Jackson had had his property invested 
in bank stock, can any one imagine 
that he would have vetoed a National 
Bank? It is labor, and labor alore, 
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that finally pays all the taxes, and, 
therefore, while the Sewards, and 
Adamses, and Lincolns cf the North 
have always sought to create national 
debts and increase the national ex- 
penditure, the Jeffersons, Jacksons, and 
Davises of the South have labored for 
cheap government and against national 
debts ; for, as the representatives of 
labor, they, with the farmers and me 
chanics of the North, must pay the 
taxes the former would impose on the 
country. The great real evil of mod- 
ern times is not kings or feudal aris- 
tocracies, but national debts and ex- 
travagant expenditure, through which 
the few hold the masses in more ab- 
ject degradation in Europe, than they 
did by the sword in feudal times, and 
from which America was alone preserv. 
ed by the so-called slaveholders of the 
South. We say alone, for though the 
immense majority in the North were 
instinctively hostile to the numerous 
schemes through which they were to 
be plundered by capital, the education, 
religion, and social influences were too 
potent to be resisted ; and, were it not 
for the “slaveholders” of the South— 
the Jeffersons, Madisons, Calhouns, 
and Jacksons, who, with a common 
interest and a common cause, defended 
them against the Adamses, Hamiltons, 
and Sewards—it is absolutely certain 
that they could not have preserved 
Democratic institutions. But it is uot 
necessary to argue this simple and 
obvious truth. The entire political 
history of the country demonstrates 
it, and settles beyond all dispute, 
among those who examine it, that the 
so-called slaveholders of the South 
hare alone preserved the fundamen- 
tal principle of our system, and ren- 
dered Demucratic institutions practi- 
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cally successful. Here, then, are the 
real facts—the actual historical truths— 
that no one who understands the history 
of his country will venture to dispute: 
“ Slavery”—this negro element, or this 
condition of the negro in the South—was 
the cause of the Declaration of 1776, and 
has been the cause, or main cause, of the 
perfect success of American institutions. 
It is not necessary to gv into the 
commercial consideration, the cotton 
production, in a word, the production 
of these great staples that have whi- 
tened every sea with the canvass of 
Ameriean ships, that has built up New 
York and other Atlantic cities, that 
have enabled New to rival Old Eng- 
land in manufactures, and furnished 
cheap and graceful dresses for the toil- 
ing millions—the simple fact that “ sla- 
very” gave origin to the grand idea 
embodied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the equally momentous 
Fact that “ slaveholders” have been the 
champions of that idea, and for eighty 
years rendered Democratic institutions 
gloriously successful, settles the mat- 
ter beyond all possible doubt that this 
so-called slavery, this negro element, 
this natural basis of American society, 
is the greatest blessing that Providence 
ever conferred on mankind. Nor is it 
necessary to examine the matter from 
the stand-point of the negro, foreven an 
Abolitionist will admit that his condi- 
tion is vastly better than in his native 
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Africa, and as the census demonstrates? 
that “freedom” kills him, that is not a 
condition, nothing but a phase, or ra- 
ther a disease, or process of extinc- 
tion. 

Such, then, is the truth, the facts and 
inductive facts of this suppositious evil, 
or fancied malady in the American sys- 
tem. But, alas! the political doctors 
thought otherwise, and after numerous 
specifics, Missouri Compromise, Ne- 
braska, Lecompton, &c., the patient 
fell into the hands of the empyrics, who 
have undertaken to abolish the ima- 
ginary disease altogether, and have 
nearly destroyed the life of the hapless 
patient. They are still at work at 
their devilish incantations and African — 
fetishism, and unless the country is 
aroused to the monstrous and awful 
truth that the disease is imaginary, 
and the quackery deadly, the country 
will be ruined beyond recovery. They 
propose to abolish the distinctions of 
race fashioned by the hand of God, 
and degrade the working classes to a 
level with negroes—a murder of mil- 
lions of God’s creatures as absolute as 
to “abolish” the heart or lungs of an 
individual, and every man who aids 
them, or even passively assents to 
their crimes, or that does not strive 
his utmost to warn the country against 
them, is responsible and a party to the 
greatest crime the world ever saw. 
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‘SOME FACTS ABOUT “SOUTHERN AGGRESSION.” 


Wes still read in the Republican pa- 
pers, and hear in Republican speeches, 
the ten thousand-times-repeated story 
about the “ aggressions of the South,” 
and the “grasping spirit of slavery.” 
While the “Republican” party was 
busy at the work of sectionalizing this 
country, these phrases were their chief 
stock in trade ; and now they are still 
employed to justify the destruction 
which they have wrought. When ask- 
ed to point out these southern aggres- 
sions—to put their finger upon the 
point when, and the place where—they 
are confounded, look foolish, or perhaps 
denounce you as a rebel and a traitor. 
So long have they accustomed them- 
selves to the use of this slang, that 
their tongnes fit to it like a swine’s 
foot in the mud, Almost the only case 
of “southern aggression” they will 
venture to name is the fugitive slave 
law—that is, an act to render efficient 
and practical a clause of the Federal 
Constitution, is denounced as “ a south- 
ern aggression.” The real truth is, that, 
so far from the south having evinced 
an aggressive or grasping spirit, she 
has been compelled, almost from the 
first hour after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, to act on the defensive, 
against the domineering, meddlesome, 
and aggressive spirit of a portion of 
the northern States. At the conclasion 
of the Revolutionary war, the northern 
States had no territory for new States 
except Maine and Vermont ; while the 
South owned the vast territory of the 
north-west and south-west, out of which 





so many great and populous States 
have been formed. Then the South 
was as rich in territory, and in all the 
means of extending herself and her in- 
stitutions, as the North was poor and 
contracted in the resources of expan- 
sion, All the territory out of which 
the proud and flourishing States of the 
north-west were made, was the prop- 
erty of the South, and the local law of 
“slavery” in the parent State was over 
every inch of that territory until the 
South freely donated it to the United 
States, and, by special act, devoted it 
to freedom. But this, in the generous 
language of the Abolition party, is 
called “grasping” and “aggressive.” 
Had the South firmly adhered to its 
absolute rights, it could have extended 
its power over all that vast region. 
At that time the commerce of the South 
was greater than that of the North; 
and, occupying a more favorable po- 
sition, both as to soil-and climate, she 
had every means of extending and per- 
petuating her power. Had she really 
been as grasping and aggressive upon 
the North then, as the North has since 
been upon her, she would have retain- 
ed her preponderance and power over 
this country. Had she been grasping, 
or had she simply held on to her own, 
she would not be where she now lies, 
bleeding and plundered at the feet of 
the North—of that North which has 
received all its power, all its ability 
to butcher and to plunder, at the boun- 
tifal and unsuspecting hand of the 
South itself! 
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The next important step in the po- 
litical history of our country was, the 
purchase of Louisiana from France ; 
and a measure so necessary to our na- 
tional prosperity, and which has con- 
tributed so unlimitedly to our wealth, 
was resolutely opposed by a portion 
of the North, because it would bring 
slave territory into the Union. Vir- 
ginia had just voluntarily given all 
her vast north-western territory to the 
Union, and freely devoted it to non- 
slaveholding laws. But immediately 
upon this great and generous event, 
the North tried to prevent the purchase 
of this territory of Louisiana, though 
it was indispensable to our safety and 
prosperity, because it would add slave 
territory to the Union, or, as it was 
said, “increase the political strength 
of the South.” Who was grasping 
then? Who was aggressive then? 
Who was generous and unsuspect- 
ing, and who grasping and suspicious, 
then ? 

By the old law of France, slavery 
existed in all that territory, and as 
this law was not repealed by the act 
of purchase, it was still slaveholding. 
Indeed the rights of the inhabitants 
were expressly guaranteed to them by 
the treaty ; and the laws of the terri- 
tory being slaveholding, the institu- 
tion was guaranteed an perpetuated in 
all that country. 

At the date of this purchase, in 1803, 
‘there were eight slaveholding and nine 
non-slaveholding States. Out of the 
territory then belonging to the United 
States, the slave States could add bat 
two to their number, viz., Alabama 
and Mississippi; while the non-slave- 
holding States had five to be added, 
viz., Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Maine. When all these 
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were admitted, the North would have 
fourteen States, and the South ten, 
The acquisition of Louisiana from 
France, and of Florida by treaty with 
Spain, gave the South twelve States, 
while the North had fourteen. 

Such was the comparative strength 
of the North and the South when 
Missouri applied for admission into 
the Union. Maine had just been ad- 
mitted, without objection on the part 
of the South, as a non-slaveholding 
State, which gave a majority of one 
State to the North at that date. 
But when Missouri asked admission as 
a slaveholding State, the North was 
all ablaze. New England, especially, 
was going out of the Uaion if Missouri 
was admitted. Which section was 
“grasping” then? Whence came “ag- 
gression then? At this date Aboli- 
tionism had not reared its black and 
venomous head. The baneful tide of 
fanaticism had not started. It was 
only preponderance of power the north- 
ern malcontents aimed at. . Nor would 
the North permit Missouri to become 
a member of the Union until the South 
had yielded again to its exacting 
spirit, and given up its right in all the 
territory west of Missouri. While 
contending that such a restriction was 
a violation of the Constitution, the 
South yielded to it, nevertheless, for 
the sake of peace, and to quiet the 
fierce threats of disunion which came 
from the New England States. 

Thus it was through the grasping 
spirit and the unconstitutional de 
mands of the North, that what is 
known as the “ Missouri Compromise” 
came into existence, and cut in the 
soil of the Union a geographical line 
between the North and the South. 
By this yielding on the part of the 
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South—this giving up of her owt. 
rights, to preserve the peace of the 
Union—the North gained territory for 
six new States, viz., lowa, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington ; while the South retained but 
two, viz., Missouri and Arkansas, with 
a chance for a third in the Indian ter- 
ritory. 

It is the greatest misfortune that the 
South yielded the “Missouri Compro- 
mise” to the unjust, aggressive, and 
unconstitutional demand of the North, 
for it was that which inspired northern 
fanaticism, and northern lust of power, 
with the hope which has resulted in the 
ruin of our country. 


Mr. Jefferson fully realised the fatal 
consequences of the sacrifices which 
the South then made to preserve the 
Union. In a letter to John Holmes, 


dated at Monticello, April 22, 1830, he 


said: ‘ 


“‘T thank you, dear sir, for the copy you 
nave been so kind as to send me, of the let- 
ter to your constituents on the Missouri ques- 
tion. It is a perfect justification to them. I 
had, for a long time, ceased to read news- 
papers, or to pay any attention to public 
affairs, confident they were in good hands, 
and content to bea passengerin our own 
bark to tie shore from which I am not dis- 
tant. But this momentous question, like a 
fire-bell in the night, awakened me, and filled 
me with terror. I considered it at once the 
knell of the Union. It is hushed, indeed, for 
the moment ; but this is a reprieve only, not 
final sentence. A geographical line, coin- 
ciding with a marked principle, moral and 
political, once conceived and held up tothe 
angry passions of men, will never be oblite- 
rated, and every new irritation will make it 
deeper and deeper. - Lregret that 
I am now to die in the belief that the useless 
sacrifices of themselves by the generation of 
1776, to acquire seli-government and happi- 
ness for their country, is to be thrown away 
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by the unwise and unwurthy passions of their 
sons, and that my only consolation is to be 
that I shall not live to weep over it.” 


How fatally true was this prophecy ! 
And the historian of this country’s fall 
will justify these melancholy words of 
Jefferson, that it was the aggressive 
temper and unjust demands of the 
North which proved our ruin. Had 
the South always kept. what belonged 
to her, and had she never yielded any 
portion of her rights to settle the an- 
gry growl of disunion from the North, 
this country would never occupy the 
disgraceful position it now does in the 
eyes of civilized mankind. It would 
have been infinitely better that New 
England should have left the Union, as 
she attempted to do in 1812, or as she 
threatened to do in 1820, and on seve- 
ral other occasions ; for then the rest 
of the country would have reposed 
for ever in the arms of peace and pros- 
perity. 

The vast domain now covered by 
ten or twelve non-slaveholding States 
and territories once belonged to the 
Sou.h, and she was able to keep it ; 
it was through an unsuspecting gene- 
rosity that she gave it up. The popu- 
lations of the very territory which was 
her gift to the Union have turned upon 
their mother, to carry over her bosom, 
with fire and sword, the meddlesome 
and intollerant spirit of New Eng- 
land. If the South had been “ grasp- 
ing’—if the spirit of ‘“ encroachment” 
had guided her councils, the North 
would never have had the preponder- 
ance of power to work the ruin it has. 
And nothing can now save the coun- 
try from still further wreck, but the 
presence of the southern States in the 
Union, on the old basis of State sove- 
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reignty and equality. If New England 
is to have permanently the ways it has 
enjoyed for the last four years, there 
is an end to self-government and free- 
dom inthisland. We, a northern man, 
and New England born too, dare write 
these things, because they are true | 
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We ckallenge denial! We throw up- 
on our own section the eternal shame 
of this wrong—of this war against 
liberty and self-government, and chal- 
lenge denial by an appeal to the re- 
cord, if any man dare | 





POE AND COLERIDGE, 


Ir ‘may not be exactly correct to 
compare Poe with Coleridge. Yet if 
we collate the circumstances, course 
of life, and progress of each, they will 
not be found unlike. Both men were 


born to trouble, as the sparks are to 
fly upward. Both absorbed learning 


in the best schools, and then fled from 
their studies in youth, to be wanderers 
in a Quixotic enterprise. In both, the 
poetic faculty was manifest in the Do- 
ric beauty of their early poems. Both 
combined imagination with the power 
of analysis. Both were hurried on by 
the velocity of thought too rapidly to 
tarry upon any work of the present. 
Both were able to conceive even more 
vividly than to execute. Both were 
wayward, improvident, and rather wor- 
ried out their friends than made real 
enemies. 

Both depended for their bread upon 
letters. Both started newspapers. 
Both “contributed to magazines.” Both 
were taken into the keeping of rich 
men, and both were probably hurt by 
it. Both delivered lectures with more 
applause than profit. We remember 
well a lecture of Poe’s on his own 
theme—Poetry and Poets. The au- 
dience was select—very, judging from 


the beggarly account of empty bench 
es—and fit for judgment, As he as- 
cended the rostrum, his high brow, 
pale, expressive face, tall stature, 
haughty step, and head proudly thrown 
back, impressed an idea of intellectual 
dignity and consciousness of power 
and his faultless elocution made good 
the promise. 

Coleridge and Poe each wrote a poem 
called “The Raven,” though differing 
in idea and structure. Both were mar- 
ried, and knew the “ miseries of house- 
keeping.” Both conversed with super- 
mortal eloquence, speaking more and 
richer'‘volumes than they ever wrote. 
But here the comparison ends; one died 
as he had lived, in clouds and excite- 
ment, the other passed to his eternal 
rest in the serene joy of a Christian. 

EARLY POEMS. 

In all poets of true genius, the curi- 
osa felicitas of youthful composition is 
remarkable, The following little poem 
by Poe, written when a boy, has been 
justly thought to have a smack of am- 


brosia : 
TO HELEN. 
Helen, thy beauty is to me, 
Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently o’er a perfum’d sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore, 
To his 2~n native shore, 
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On desperate seas long went to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home, 

To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 


Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche, 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand, 
Ah, Pysche! from the regions which 
Are Holy Land! 


Compare this with Coleridge’s early 
poem called 


GENEVIEVE. 
Maid of my love, sweet Genevieve, 
In beauty’s light you glide along, 
Your eye is like the star of Eve, 
And sweet your voice as Seraph’s song. 
Yet not your heavenly beauty gives 
This heart with passion soft to glow, 
Within your soul a voice there lives, 
It bids you hear the tale of woe, 
When sinking low the sufferer wan 
Beholds no hand outstretch'i to save, 
Fair as the bosom of a swan, 
That rises graceful o’er the wave, 
I’ve seen your breast with pity heave, 
And therefore love I you, sweet Genevieve. 


We know not to which to give the 
preference for melody and poetic sweet- 
ness. But we think the first presents 
the most pictures. 

“ ULALUME,” AND “ KUBLA-KHAN,” 


The one by Poe, the other by Cole- 
ridge, are two poems which build upa 
magical effect that almost defies ana- 
lysis. If we look at the words, the 
description, all is vague, incoherent, 
(in the latter a delirious raving) yet 
an indescribable awe comes over one, 
a feeling which we cannot shake off, 
an unearthly scenery, tor obscurity is 
an essential-element in sublimity.— 
“ Ulalume” is a piece of perfect witeh- 
ery, produced by words. The. conju- 
rer poet waves the wand of his en- 
chantment, and by the mystic charm 
of those few verses (which can be re- 
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peated in little more time than the 
waving of a wand) solemn, lanthorn- 
like phantasmagoria, effects of light 
and shade, dreamy pictures, intoxica- 
tion as if from a charmed chalice, some- 
thing luxurious, we know not what, 
form a spell which wcrks as the Ara- 
bian Nights do oa the brain of a child, 
indeed. a whole world is created. Is 
not this the great art of a poet? He 
keeps hidden the means, the effect only 
is understood. What a verse is this ;: 


And now as the night was senescent, 
And siar-dials pointed to morn— 
And star-dials hinted of morn— 

At the end of our path a liquescent 
And nebulous lustre was born, 

Out of which a miraculous crescent 
Arose with a duplicate horn— 

Astarte’s bediamoned crescent, 
Distinct with its duplicate horn. 

We have marked the words in italics, 
in which, somehow or other, the witch- 
ery, the suggestiveness, of this verse 
lies ; but how we cannot define; ge- 
nius alone can bring the materiel toge- 
ther and as cunningly arrange it in 
such a poem as ‘‘Ulalume.” Kubla- 
Khan, a poem which Coleridge dream- 
ed at night, and wrote it out inthe 
morning, up to a point at which he was 
interrupted, and could recall no more, 
is a piece of incoherency, and yet we 
know not what wonderful effect is pro- 
duced. It is not the description—it is 
not the picture in the poem—but what 
is begotten in the mind of the reader 
out of the poem. It is not what is pro- 
duced by the poet on the page, but what 
is suggested to the fancy. A cunning 
nonse often speaks the most solemn 
sense, as fuols discourse in proverbs, 
and madmen talk wisdom : 

Adamse: with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw. 
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It was an Abysinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 

Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight ’twould win me, 
That with music loud and long, 

I would buitd that dome in air, 

That sunny dome, those caves of ice, 
AnJdall who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry beware! beware! 
His flashing eye, his floating hair, 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew has fed ~ 

And drank the milk of Paradise. 


Poe’s ' Bells” will ring for ever on 
the ears of alltrue lovers of poetry. 
It is not a description of the effect 
produced by bells, it is the effect of 
bells. How steady and gradual is the 
acceleration “ From the tintinnabulation 
that so musically wells,” to a discordant, 
harsh clamor, as if Quasimodo himself 
were in the. belfry. Here, as in the 
lines of the Raven, is a new rhythm 
whose invention is due to the author, 
If Poe writes an English dactyl, it 
is a dactyl, exact as one in Latin or 
Greek, which tells the ear that it is 
composed of one long and two short 
feet, and so of his other feet. 

Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody 


toretells. 
Golden bells! 


What a world of happiness their harmony 


foretells. 
Brazen bells! 


What a tale of terror now their turbulency 


tells. 
Iron bells! 


What a world of solemn thought their melo- 
dy compels. 

Yet the kind of pleasure derived 
from such writings is almost pain. They 
leave an impression after them not to 
be coveted. We read them eagerly, 
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it is true, with that natural propensity 
which the mind has for horrors, suffer- 
ing ourselves to be attracted as if on 
purpose to be repelled. How differ- 
ently we rise from the clear, delightful 
sketehes of Irving. The cheerful day 
streams upon his pictures, whose natu- 
ral lights and shadows are daguerreo- 
typed as without art from Reality and 
Truth. We go away refreshed and 
exhilarated from their perusal, as from 
the fountain of health. But Poe’s 
scenes are laid in the night-watches, 
when fears are abroad; when visions 
pass befure us, and darkness makes 
all our bones to quake. In poctry he 
conceived the main object to be to ele- 
vate the mind to a feeling of “ super- 
nal beauty.” Could he embody beauty 
in a cold, icy statue, he did not ask for 
asoul. In ‘prose he only sought to 
produce an artistical effect. For this 
he marshals his phantasmagoria on the 
scene, making the solemn, stately pro- 
cessions move on, and letting fall his 
ghastly, unnatural lights, as the mas- 
ter of “the House of Usher” opened 
his lanthorn freely to the storm. And 
speaking of ‘the House of Usher,” did 
that unique sketch stand alone, we 
should peruse it, and re-peruse it, and 
almost covet the solemn awe which it 
inspired. The cold, icy correctness of 
its stately narrative, the few entrances 
and exits of its personage, the scenery 
and accessories, and sudden fall of the 
curtain, leave one impressed with the 
idea that he has seen magic. There 
is a poem embosomed in the narrative 
which seems an appropriate conclu- 
sion of these few random thoughts up- 
on Poe, which have come to us by our 
midnight fire-side. Quce read it can 
never be forgotten ; 
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THE HAUNTED PALACE. 


In the greenest of our valleys, 
By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace— 
Radiant palace—reared its head. 

In the monarch Thought’s dominion— 
‘It stood there! , 

Never seraph spread a pinion, 
Over fabric half so fair, 


Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow, 
(This—all this—was in the olden 
Time, long ago, ) 
And every gentle air that dallied 
In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 
A winged odor went away. 


Wanderers in that happy valley, 
Through the luminous windows saw 
Spirits moving musically 
To a lute’s well tuned law, 
Round about a throne were sitting 
(Porphyrogene, ) 
In state his glory well befitting, 
The ruler of the realm was seen. 
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And all with pearl and ruby glowing, 
Was the fair palace door, 
Through which came flowing, flowing, flow- 
ing, 
And sparkling evermore, 


A troop of echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 

In voices of surpassing beauty, 
The praises of their king. 


But evil things in robes of sorrow, 
Assailed the monarch’s high estate, 
(Ah! let us mourn, for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him desolate, ) 
And round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed, 
Is but a dim, remembered story, 
Of the old time entombed. 


And travelers now within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows see 

Vast forms that move fantastically, 
To a discordant melody. 

While like a rapid, ghastly river, 
Through the palace door, 

A hideous throng rush out forever, 
And laugh—but smile no more, 
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[TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF DE LOISNE.] 


I will now speak of the immense dis- 
similitude of the systems of French 
and English education ; and I must be 
permitted to dwell a little on this sub- 
ject, which, in the eyes of legislators 
and statesmen, has ever held a great 
and legitimate influence over the des- 
tinies of nations. 

In France the child is brought up, 
develops itself, grows, and studies un- 
der the eyes of its mother. If he walks, 
she watches him; if he speaks, she 
listens ; if he weeps, she pities him ; 


if he laughs, she laughs with him; if 
he plays, she joins him. His thoughts, 
emotions, tears, or smiles, joys or 
griefs, are all shared. The family is 
not numerous, hardly more than two 
or three brothers and sisters ; but this 
little world live under the eye of the 
father and mother, and the anxious, 
active, foreseeing affection of the lat- 
ter anticipates their wants and wishes. 

In England there is nothing paral 
lel. There you will not find tender in 
timacy and fores’gk. vs our domestic 
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hearths. Almcst as soon as a child is 
born, it is confided to strange hands— 
a Frenchwoman or German takes care 
of it, and teaches it her own language. 
Later, it joins its numerous brothers 
and sisters, and plays and studies with 
them, under the care of a governess. 
Once a day, at lunch, the father and 
mother descend and mix with their 
children ; and in these shert moments, 
when the family is united, I do not 
know whether respect does not close 
their young mouths and restrain the 
rapture of their youthful hearts, The 
repast finished, the noisy recreation 
follows, animated and joyous, far from 
their parents, in separate apartments, 
under the cold and indifferent eye of 
the governess. There each child de- 
velops itself, not only physically but 
morally. What he thinks, wishes, or 
does, it is himself who thinks, has 
willed it, and.has done it. In contact 
with his brothers and sisters, who have 
the same independence as himself, his 
character is formed, tractable and 
strengthened at the same time. He 
resolves, but learns what is far more 
difficult, he learns how to resolve. He 
learns also to depend on himself, and 
himself only. Thus from the cradle, 
there is nothing ideal, no holy and ten- 
der expansion of blind but sublime ma- 
ternal love. No; but real life, noisy 
and animated, with already its difficul- 
ties and struggles ; and with this in- 
dependence, whereby the character and 
temper are thus strengthened, is a sin- 
gular spirit of subordination. There 
is one child in the family who morally 
leads, who every where is first, and 
treated more respectfully, is habituated 
from an early age to consider himself 
as the future head of the tamily—this 
is the eldest son. 
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From the tenderest age the English 
children are accustomed to this hierar- 
chy and social inequality. The eldest 
son will possess tke fortune, honors, 
power, and title ; what will become of 
the brothers and sisters? They hold 
their destinies in their own hands; 
they must some day earn an existence 
and create fortune. They know this; 
but they are not jealous, for the riche 
es, honors, power, and title inherited 
by the eldest son do not give him the 
right to be idle or useless in society 
or to bis country. He will reccive a 
more solid and finished education than 
his brothers, he will go to the Univer- 
sity, or he will travel to better pre- 
pare himself for the political part he 
will one day have to play, for he alone 
must support the illustrious name or 
title that has been borne by his father 
and his ancestors. 

Thus the English child is prepared 
by his family life for his political po- 
sition. He, from his education, ac- 
quires an instinctive feeling of his du- 
ties, and a spirit of independence and 
subordination. From his earliest in- 
fancy left to himself, his heart rarely 
expands to gentle emotions or tender 
filial feelings; but his character is 
formed, and as soon as he can speak 
he says—‘ 1” wish it ; “I” willdo such 
a thing! He already has all the de- 
fects and qualities that will at a future 
day make him a citizen and an Eng- 
lishman.* 

A French child, brought up near an 
attentive mother, prodigal of her cares 





* Even the women, justly says M. Phila- 
rate Chasles, have a light and traveled step, 
& hanghty and passionate soul capable of in- 
trepid actions, of romantic virtues and 
faults, not of mystical or indolent languor. 
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and caresses, has neither this boldness, 
independence, nor pride. His charac- 
ter is like soft wax, which receives 
every impression, and retains none. 
The “I” you so often hear issue from 
the mouth of an English child, he never 
utters. But the heart, the imagina- 
tion, and the mind develop beyond 
measure in contact with those pater- 
nal and maternal effusions, which every- 
where surround him. He will astonish 
and startle you by the infinite delicacy 
of sentiment, and the charming and 
lively remarks of a mind that seems 
to have already lived.. Plato believed 
in these innate ideas. It seemed to 
him that by degrees arose in their own 
souls recollections, thoughts, mystical 
raptures, born at our birth from a bet- 
ter world. The human soul appeared 
to him like the keys of an instrument, 
which in itself contains every harmo- 


ny. The chords touched render sounds 
of celestial melody. They teach no- 
thing to a child, they only awaken re- 
collections in him. They voluntarily 
or involuntarily touch this Alian harp, 
which will vibrate to the slightest 
breath of wind. 
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Well, the French child seems to wish 
to justify the dream of a great poet. 
Not that his character does not form 
itself. No; he has no wishes, he can- 
not have any because he cannot 
exercise them, being always alone, 
or almost so, in contact with his pa- 
rents ; but his soul is filled with an in- 
finity of thoughts. 

The maternal spirit overflows in his 
heart. His young imagination is ex- 
tended ani exalted by the conversa- 
tion around him. It is strange during 
play, and while seeming to think least, 
a word, a phrase, is engraven on his 
min’, and awakens a world of ideas. 
Notice the gaze, what tenderness, but 
what aspirations! Even as the gaze 
of an English child is steady and as- 
sured, is that of a French child veiled 
and profound. J will, says the one— 
I dream and I love, says the other. 
And the day will come when both will 
keep the promise of their young years, 
and gloriously bear the fruit of their 
first education. For the life of youth 
will not modify the education of the 
domestic hearth in either the one or 
the other. 





TO SEWARD AND STANTON. 


Deluded knaves—enslavers of your kind! 

All your ambitious dreams, too late, you'll find, 
Must end in freedom’s triumph, your dismay : 
Your latter life shall be your judgment day! 
When hate shall rush upon you like a flood, 
Recounting all your deeds of crime and blood? 
And hurl you, writhing, from the brink of fame, 
Down to the steep gulf of everlasting shame! 
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THE EXCELLENCE OF IMPUDENCE. 


Orators and men of wit have fre- 
quently amused themselves with main- 
taining paradoxes. Thus the great 
solemn Erasmus wrote a panegyric on 
Folly, and Montaigne eulogized Igno- 
rance, which he calls “ the softest pil- 
low that man can lay his head upon.” 
Cardan, in his “ Encomium Neronis,” 
makes some sort of defence of every 
vice known to mankind, Yet no one 
has done justice to Impudence, which is, 
we are constrained to say, the source 
of more worldly success than all the 
virtues put together. Did anybody 
ever know a modest poor man to be- 
come rich, except by some extraordi- 
nary accident or strange piece of good 
luck? Indeed, did anybody ever know 
a very modest man to make much head- 
way in the world, in anything? On 
the other hand, who has not seen what 
strange and aston'‘shing effects often 
spring from simple, naked, and un- 
compounded impudence? Aye, and 
without a respectable birth, without 
means, without principle, without even 
artifice or address, and without, in- 
deed, anything but “the front of three- 
fold brass!” Object not to folly, vice, 
or villainy, however black ; for these 
are puny things in the glare and as- 
surance of overpowcring impudence. 
Osborn says, in his Advice to a Son: 
“Impudence is no virtue, yet able to 
beggar them all, being, for the most 
part in good plight, when the rest 
starve, and capable of carrying her 
followers up to the highest preferments. 
As useful in a court as armor in a 
camp.” 


Cicero says that all that is wanting 
for vulgar success is, enough of impu- 
dence. How often have we seen it 
procure admission to the highest per- 
sonages, and no questions asked, and to 
make a man’s political fortune, where 
no modest merit could even render it- 
self visible! The present time is, par 
excellence, the reign of impudence, It 
has flourished, more or less, in all 
countries ; but never, in any land, had 
it such sway as in this country at the 
present hour. The streets of all our 
cities and villages are painfully crowd- 
ed with it. It is generally of the mili- 
tary profession. Fellows that we knew 
a few years ago as butchers, barbers, 
bar-tenders, horsejockeys, pugilists, and 
keepers of dance-houses, now sweep 
by us on the sidewalk, with the airs 
of a Bashaw or grand Mogul, in the 
uniform of captains, colonels, and gen- 
erals of the United States. If these 
ex-butchers, barbers, &c., do not crowd 
you off the sidewalk into the mud some 
rainy day, it is a piece of good man- 
ners on their part which you have no 
right to expect. Do you wish to know 
how these fellows came into such po- 
sitions? Ask impudence! But here 
comes @ nabob, with a splendid turn- 
out, which could not have cost, horses, 
catriage, silver-mounted harness, and 
all, less than five thousand dollars, and 
you will recognize him as the former 
head porter of a hotel, or, perhaps, as 
the pork-packer and sausage-maker 
whom you used to patronize in other 
days. Now he patronizes you, 1f, in- 
deed, ne condescends to nctice you at 
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all, Heis now a government contractor, 
thanks to the persistence of impudence, 
and is worth a million of dollars! 
True, you know that every cent of his 
suddenly-acquired (is not stolen the 
word ?) riches is in the enormous pub- 
lic debt, that must evermore grind the 
faces of the poor people of this coun- 
try into the dust. But what of that? 
You dare to whisper the faintest word 
of complaint, and a shout of your “ dis- 
loyalty” will go up fron a thousand 
senseless throats, and will continue to 
split your ears until you will begin to 
wish that you had never been born! 
Impudence is the monarch of the street 
now, and modest merit and unpretend- 
ing virtue are its subjects. Take care 
how you murmur; for “rebellion” is 
an awful thing ! To be sure, these in- 
flated ignoramuses do not exactly 
know the meaning of the word ;. but 
they comprehend the fact that you are 
not a supporter of the administration 
which is stripping the people naked to 
clothe themselves in purple and fine 
linen, and that is enough. 

As this nabob, the ex-sausage-maker, 
is passing in his splendid équipage, 
let us make a brief inspection of his 
most gorgeous wife. She is clad in 
more colors than an Indian princess. 
The size of her finger joints, alas, will 
not permit her to wear rings, but for 
all that she is covered with diamonds 
and jewels from head to foot. You 
have a thought, but keep it to yourself, 
that the time will come when a hun- 
dred virtuous women will go nightly 
to their pallet of straw, without sup- 
per, to pay the interest on the frac- 
tional part of the public debt which 
has gone to deck the person of this 
foolish woman in such dazzling array. 
The same thought worries you ina 
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variety of aspects. You cannot help 
thinking how many base and ignorant 
fellows, who were, but five years ago, 
crawling in the lowest slums of so- 
ciety, are now rolling and dashing 
along at the very top and radiance of 
fashion. The terrible conviction smites 
your heart and your brain, that all the 
wealth of this imprudent display was 
coined out of the blood and anguish of 
millions of honest people. Their bones 
lie bleaching upon a hundred battle- 
fields, and their widows and orphans 
are pining and shivering in a hundred 
thousand desolated homes, while these 
base speculators in their country’s 
blood are reveling in the riches they 
have made out of the unnatural and 
infamous conflict. 

A few evenings since, we were, for 
part of a night, at what is called a 
Fashionable party. But, alas, what mock- 
ery! What a satire and libel upon 
what was once considered an assembly 
of ladiesand gentlemen! Inacompany 
of seventy-two persons, there were not 
ten who, by their manners or acquire- 
ments, had the least claim to good 
breeding, or to even respectability of 
deportment. They were, nearly all, 
the outcomings of the war—not even 
from stations as elevated as the “ gro- 
cerdom and grazierdom of Dumfries,” 
so quaintly satirized by Carlyle. Bat 
there was such a display of costly 
silks, and laces, and diamonds, as we 
had never before witnessed, even 
among the very richest people of Lon- 
don and Paris, on the greatest state 
occasions. The Russian Court, one of 
the gayest and most licentious of all 
Europe, never equaled it in the tran- 
scendant costliness of female attire. 
One young Miss, not over thirteen 
years of age, was so loaded down with 
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laces and jewels, that her undeveloped 
form seemed to be actually in danger 
of giving way under the gaudy incum- 
brance. In any other place but New 
York, or in any other society but that 
of our shuddyocracy, the child would 
have been at home peacefully slumber- 
ing in her bed at that hour of the night. 
We shall not try to describe the gro- 
tesque attempts at refined manners, 
because they beggar all description, 
Imagine a fishwoman, with her hair 
dressed by the barber, her brawney 
person set off with all the dazzling 
dyes of India, and sprinkled as thick 
with diamonds as a barnyard with the 
sparkles of frost on a December morn- 
ing, and you will have but a faint con- 
ception of the gorgeous emblazonry 
of these dames of shoddy. Imagine 
the same fishwoman attempting a grace- 
fal entrance into a tapestried parlor, or 
seating herself in a damask chair, 
vainly attempting to hide her immense 
hands and feet in the glare of the 
chandeliers, and you will approximate 
to some faint idea of the genteel man- 
ners of this “fashionable” party. A 
young man, who had evidently been 
reading some book on etiquette, where 
he was instructed that, on entering 
the parlor at a party, his first business 
was to pay his addresses to the lady 
of the house, but not imagining that 
the place of the said lady would be 
somewhere near the door of the parlor, 
for the purpose of receiving her guests, 
he rushed by her, and went tearing 
through the crowded room, exclaiming 
“ Where is Mrs.——? Where is Mrs, 
?” until at length he ran upon a 
young lady’s white satin dress, tearing 
the skirt entirely from the waist, and 
throwing himself sprawling upon the 











floor. Without the least sign of em- 
barrassment, this brilliant sou of a 
millionaire contractor jumped up, say- 
ing he was “ devilish sorry,” but gene- 
rously offering to pay the young lady 
for the damages. Never till this mo- 
ment did we appreciate the excellence 
of impudence. Indeed, without the co- 
hesive self-complacence of impudence, 
this assemblage of bediamoned clowns 
and ignoramuses could not have sur- 
vived the first hour of its painful ex- 
istence. Withont impudence, fashion 
able soviety, as it is now constructed— 
on the greasy basis of shoddy and pe- 
trolewm—would tumble to pieces every 
hour. But intelligence and good bfeed. 
ing pay an awful penalty for having 
encouraged a war which has brought 
such a raft of vulgarity and indecency 
to the surface. If you go to the opera 
and take the pains to secure desirable 
seats to hear the music, you are lucky 
ifa family of this glittering shoddy 
ocracy have not the seats exactly in 
front of you ; who, as they have no ear 
for the opera, but came only to see and 
be seen, keep up a clatter and chatter- 
ing from one end of the performance 
to the other. There is danger that 
you will be made prufane enough to 
curse their impudence! But that will 
do no good—it is too late. Society 
has sold itself to this devil of shoddy 
and impudence It owns what goes 
by the name of fashionable society. It 
has a mortgage upon it. In vain do 
you seek to fly from it, for it is every- 
where. There is no place but the 
grave where you can hide from its de- 
grading presence. It seats itself in 
the most costly pews at church ; it 


even gets into the pulpits, where the © 


highest salaries are paid. It occupies 
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all the highest political stations in the 
land. The very spawn of impudence 
itself, a brainless, babbling mule-thief, 
has just been appointed Minister Plent- 
potentiary to a foreign court, to take 
the place of* a respectable gentleman, 
relieved! 0, this is the grand car- 
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nival of impudence—the latter day of 
its renown and glory! Whoever 
would be fashionable, let him despise 
virtue, mock at common sense, hate 
the truth, and go off shouting, at the 
top of his voice, “ Vive ? impudence.” 
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I am owner of the sphere, 

Or :be seven stars and solar year, 

Ot Cassar’s head and Plato’s brain, 

Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shakspeare’s strain, 


And this is about all the wealth 
which the greatest and most gifted na- 
tures have been allowed to enjoy in 
this lower world. In Alsop, a coun- 
tryman remarks to a shell-fish which 
he is roasting, “‘O, ye cockles! being 
about to die, why do yousing?” Alas! 
if poets had refused to sing when being 
about to die, this world would be en- 
tirely destitute of songs. Even Alsop 
himself, one of the greatest teachers 
of mankind, was a “slave,” and the 
only details of his personal history that 
have descended to us, are the names 
of the masters by whom he was own- 
ed, “Most wretched men,” says Shelly, 


* Are cradled into poetry by wrong.” 


In nothing have ages of great wealth 
shown more skill than in crushing men 


of genius. A great many poets, but 
no robbers, have been allowed to starve 
to death, The Cumans wagted to 
starve Homer, but he was too ripe for 
that, and, as he informs us, his mighty 
spirit urged him, though his limbs were 
weak, to go to another people. Ano- 


ther proof of his having been exposed 
to Greek Forians, may be found in that 
pathetic speech of Ulysses’, which he 
puts into the mouth of Themius, the 
bard: “I amable to sing to thee, as 
to a god ; therefore do not be desirous 
to cut off my head.” Homer was de- 
voured by poetry and misfortune all 
his days, and pushed miserably through 
live, exclaiming all the way along, “To 
what a fate did father Jove give me 
as sport, when he nurtured me, an in- 
fant, on the knees of my venerated mo- 
ther.” The pictures of all the great 
teachers and philosophers of Greece, 
that of the divine Socrates among the 
rest, have come down to us barefooted. 
Alciphron, in his Third Letter on the 
Courtezans and Parasites ot Greece, 
speaks of “ Those fellows in the paint- 
ed porch who go without shoes.” But 
his Courtezans and Parasites are no 
where painted without shoes Aristo- 
phanes, speaking of Socrates, and uther 
great philosophers, says: “ You mean 
the pallid-looking men who have no 
shoes ou.” Tnheocritus pictures a Py. 
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thagorean philosopher in the same man- 
ner. So Amipsias, a character of La- 
ertius, says humorously, “the race of 
philosophers sprung up to the detri- 
ment of shoemakers.” Aristiphussays 
to. a shoemaker who reproved him for 
luxurious living, “you forget that I, 
wh» wear shoes, am of some use to 
your profession ; direct your abuse to 
Antisthenes, the philosopher, who weafs 
none.” Thus did all the wits and rich 
vagabonds of Greece make merry of 
the poverty of the great teachers and 
philosophers of their day. 

So, too, did Italy, of a later day, in 
Rienzi, Tasso, and Michael. Angelo, 
show varying skill in crushing her 
men of genius, as if for the sake cf 
the perfume. But Danie was its mas- 
terpiece of ruin. In the sweet, melan- 
choly, and almost womanly affection of 
his youthful portrait on the wall of the 


Palazzo del Podesta, we may see: what 
a fine element she had to work upon, 
while in the broken old countenance of 
the Duomo we may see how well it was 
worked upon, how thoroughly the dry 
winds of poverty and wrong wrecked 
him on the shores of condemnation and 


wrath. “If the King of the Universe 
were our friend, we should pray him 
for thy peace.” What is there in all 
poetry more touching than these words 
of poor Francesca? Yet the idea 
which makes them so is Atheistic than 
otherwise, and it is recklessly applied 
by Dante, when he can so condemn her 
of Revenna, and yet admit the sensual 
Cunizza into paradise. On reading 
this and many more of Dante’s Judg- 
ments, we think of Plutarch’s inquiry 
as to whether he should like men to 
say there was no such man as Plu- 
tarch, or that there was one Plutarch 
who devoured his own children ; and 
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we recognize in Dante and in Swift, 
and many more, a ruin not the less 
real, because less inconvenient to that 
small morality, which, according to,the 
French proverb, est tanjours lennemie 
de la grande; i. e., “is always the 
enemy of the great,” than that of such 
men as Alexander and Mirabeau, and 
a ruin that makes his writing some- 
times read like the story of a ruined 
god, who had been cast down from 
heaven, and had taken, in his bitter 
hunger, to devouring women. With 
the cruel fate of Dante we are remind- 
ed of that of Robert Burns. Florence 
made Dante lacerate himself ; but 
Scotland made Burns actually devour 
himself. “Behold,” said the undaunt- 
ed Scottish Forians, “an unripe man 
whom the Sultan has sent us, that we 
may see him offer up himself! By Al- 
lah! O man! art thou not ashamed to 
delay? It is for thy sins this punish- 
ment is laid upon thee. We shall aid 
thee.” And they aided him according- 
ly, thus: Having allowed the boy to 
force his way unaided to giant unripe 
manhood, and so induced the poetic 
melancholy which follows long pro- 
tracted, sore struggles, with obstruc- 
tion, to the unrolling of life and de- 
velopment of character in the season 
of youth, they laid hold of him just as 
he was about to seek another shore, 
and changed him, as he himself re- 
marked, from “ a sixpenny private and 
a miserable soldier,” into “a starving 
cadet, a little more conspicuously 
wretched.” We all know what Burns 
was then; a nobler victim had not 
been seen in Scotland, nor in Europe, 
since Wallace, betrayed and bound, 
had been. borne across the Border. But 
men must have so much enjoyment, 
and when no suitable life or labor af- 
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fords it, it must be purchased at a sa- 
erifice. The hunger for living must be 
satisfied somehow; one man eats his 
honesty, or sells his integrity for a 
living ; another, his manly independ- 
ence. Coleridge eat up his poetic soul, 
finding it sweet in the mouth, but bit- 
ter inthememory. Southey and Wads- 
worth sacrificed such intellects as they 
had; and Burns sacrificed the lower 
ports of his nature, keeping his heart 
pure and his soul unspotted from the 
world, Every farmer in his neighbor- 
hood, and every passing traveler, had 
a share of his society, his toddy, and 
his jokes. Even his servants eat up 


his bread before it was baked, and 
drunk his ale before it was brewed ; 
for Robert Burns was not a man to 
frown at time lost among the “rigs o’ 
barley,” or to make his farm profitable 
by pinching his laborers. So the thing 


went on until the unhappy giant, feel- 
ing his life miserably passing away, 
turned round in fierce wrath on a blind, 
careless fate, on all his tormentors, and 
like an Indian chief, proudly defiant in 
his death agonies, shouted the songs 
of his tribe, taunted his hereditary 
foes, and in such haunts as village ale- 
houses, tore his own flesh, and mad- 
dened his brain, till, on a dark winter 
morning, Le sunk down upon the snow; 
and after his lingering death, embit- 
tered by the want of five pounds, af- 
ter the writhing fury and feeling soul 
had both gone forever, ten thousand 
Scotchmen wept at his burial, and the 
“awkward squad” fired over him, as, 
it continues to do to thisday, Nay; 
when he had been dead a hundred 
years, all Scotland, and indeed all'the 
civilized world, celebrated his birth 
with joy and tears, and songs of im- 
mortal praise. When we think of his 
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present fame we become unmindful 
of the fate that starved him to death, 
Happier, perhaps, had it been for Burns 
had he not been thrown by: fate into 
those stony Scottish hills ; but it was 
there the world needed him ; there ta 
reveal once more where the true beau- 
ty of life lay—how the daisy on the 
furrow, and the honest man on the 
moorside, were fulfilling great nature’s 
plan. 

The lives of these two great poets, 
Dante and Burns, serve to illustrate 
the fate of the highest order of genius 
in every age of the world. It may 
almost be said, without a metaphor, 
and without profanity, that genius.is 
not of this world. Certainly it rarely 
ever receives its reward until it passes 
to another. When the great philoso- 
pher, Anaxagoras, lay on his death- 
bed, reduced to the last vestige of 
want, his former pupil, Pericles, came 
to relieve his necessities. “Ah! Pe- 
ricles,” said the dying man, “ they who 
have occasion for lamps feed them with 
oil before the flame expires.” But 
alas, the wisdom. of this world takes 
better care of its lamps than of its 
thinkers andits poets! And yet what 
a sorry world would it be without its 
thinkers, and. poets? Then all men 
would have but one record—he was 
born and he died f' Then there would be 
but one age for all'ages, and that would 
be the prolonged period ‘of monoto- 
nous, undistinguishable oblivion. The 
only life of the world is - the being of 
its. thinkers. As the flower on the 
mountain’s side, and the crystal in the 
vein of the rock, may be more lovely 
and more perfect to us than the moun- 
tain itself, so, the individual souls of 
genius may be, as it were, the fowers 


and highest perfection of the great 
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world-existence of which they area 
part; while these souls again have 
their flower and highest perfection in 
the ideal life which they project be- 
yond the confines of the real. The 
highest life known to us exists not in 
the ages of our past, not in the distant 
stars, which look so blue and beauti- 
ful, while probably they are full of 
wildly conflicting forces ; but in our 
own imaginings and longing dreams, 
which can harmonize all antagonisms, 
and shadow forth a perfect world. 
Even so all men, so far as they have 
in them a principle above mere animal 
being, are somehow the possessors of 
inarticulate genius. They feel, but 
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have no power to express. They bear 
somewhat the same relation to genius 
that the deaf and dumb do to the rest 
of society. Thus, those gifted natures 
who are unfitted for the selfish battle 
of life, and therefore fall in the mati- 
nal conflict, have their compensation. 
There is a pure joy, an exceeding sense 
of glory, which can raise and transfi- 
gure them above the sufferings of 
earth, enabling them to sing, with 
Apollo : 
‘Tam the eye with which the universe 

Beholds itself, and knows itself diviae ; 
All harmony of instrument or verse, 

All prophecy, all medicine are mine, 
All light of art or nature—to my song 
Victory and praise in tneir owaright belong.” 
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Once within a chamber lonely, sat my shadow with me only, 
Like a real and breathing Presence, there it was upon the wall ; 
And it seemed so very human, so much like a living woman, 
That I thought perchance ’twould answer to my word or to my call ; 
So I said, ‘‘Pray tell me, Shadow, if thou hearest me at all, 

Why thus outlined on the wall ?” 


Answcr’d then the Shadow, turning, ‘‘ When thy lamp is trimm’d and burning, 
Only can I teach the lesson, thou should’st ever learn from me— 

For, behold, if light thou banish, thy discerning sense doth vanish, 

And thy wisdom scarce can teach thee, Shadows from Reality. 

In the darkness, thou would’st vainly blunder on to find the key 


Of my being’s mystery.” 


Said I, ‘‘Shadow, thy revealing, seems like some faint echo, stealing 
Over me, of spirit-voices heard within my soul beforo— 
And it may be, in my scorning, I have let these words of warning, 
Knock unheeded at the portals of my heart’s unopened door ; 
Thou, the picture, dimly speaking of them, I will study o’er, 

Thou must leave me never more.” 


«‘Over me thou hast all power,” said the Shadow, ‘this thy dower, , 


I was born to do thy bidding, I can follow only thee ; 
I am thine while life is lasting, ceaselessly before thee casting 
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Types of all the good or evil thou canst ever learn from me ; 
But remember—just as thine is, so my onward path must be : 
Take heed where thou leadest me !” 


Then my taper, burning brightly, more colossal and unsightly 
Grew that form so much like human; there upon my chamber wall, 
And it stood up like a column, as it said, all slow and solemn, 
‘‘Wouldst thou question of my being, when o’er thee Death throws the pall, 
And the last act of life’s drama, closes by the curtain’s fall ; 
Mortal! wouldst thou know it all?” 


‘*T have heard what thou hast spoken—Be the silence all unbroken, 

While once more, O Shadowy Presence! I may listen unto thee.” 

*¢ When thy soul no longer clinging unto things of earth, is winging,” 

Said the Shadow, ‘‘its flight upward, unto God’s eternity ; 

When thy ‘dust to dust’ returneth, and the grave imprisons thee, 
Then I perish—cease to be— 


‘*T but follow to the portals—Spirit-land is for immortals, 
There I may not dare to enter, where the feet of angels tread ; 
Where the springs of life are flowing—and the tree of Life is growing, 
There I may not stand beside thee ; when thy scroll is read, 
On thy path must be no shadow: in thy soul no dread, 
When thy doom is said.” 


Then I groaned aloud, and waking, Jo! the early dawn was breaking, 
I had been in dream-land roving, with my Shadow for a guide, 
But at last the spell was broken ; be those words the sign and token, 


Of the words to Which I listen’d, in that fairy world so wide— 
And believe, as I do also, that perchance the truth may bide, 
In the whispers of my guide. 





THE CRIME OF WAR. 


One murder makes a villain, 

Millions, a hero. Power is privileged 

To kill, and numbers sanctify the crime, . 

Ah! why wili men forget that they are men? 
Why delight in human sacrifice? Why burst the ties 
Of nature, that should knit their souls together 
In one soft bond of amity and love? 

Yet still they breathe destruction, still go on 
Inhumanly ingenious to find out 

New pains for life, new terrors for the grave ; 
Artificers of death! Still rulers dream 

Of universal empire growing up 

From universal ruin. Blast the design, 
Great God of Hosts! nor let Thy creatures fall 
Unpitied victims at ambition’s shrine, 
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Arter reading this book carefully 
through, we lay it down with the pain- 
ful feeling that it should have been 
published three years or more ago. If 
anything could have an influence to 
correct the ignorance and insanity of 
northern opinion, it would seem that 
this volume would have done so. Nor 
are we able to appreciate the author’s 
reasons for delaying its publication, 
which he tells us were “to avoid the 
possible imputation, unjust as it would 
have been, that any portion of it was 
intended to embarrass Mr. Lincolu’s 
administration in the vigorous prose- 
cution of pending hostilities.” If those 
“pending hostilities” were prosecuted 
within the limits of the Constitution, 
and for a constitutional object, then 
there would certainly have been great 
merit in avoiding the least embarrass- 
ment to’ the administration. But, as 
the “‘ vigorous prosecution” was aimed 
more at the Constitution itself, and at 
the organic form of the government, 
than anything else, every fact should 
have been made public, at the earliest 
hour, which could have forced the 
usurping administration to fall back 
within the lines of constitutional law. 
All the reckless energy of Mr. Lincoln’s 
admuiistration was directed in the 
channels of a fiery and bloody revolu- 
tion—was designed to overthrow a 
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government of conse‘at, and establish 
one of force upon its ruins—to destroy 
the grand old Union of our fathers, 
based upon the sacred principles of 
self-government, and to bring, in its 
place, the Russian and Austrian prin- 
ciple of a massive, consolidated tyr- 
anny. The Union that survives Mr. 
Lincoln’s administration is precisely 
the kind of union that exists between 
Austria and Hungary, or between Rus- 
sia and Poland—a union that must be 
abhorred by all who are not in love 
with a pittiless and brutal despotism. 
The man who can hesitate in making 
his choice between even secession and 
liberty or union and despotism, has 
ceased to possess one spark of that 
vital flame of freedom which burned 
in the breasts of our revolutionary fore- 
fathers. 

But this book of the ex-President’s, 
though appearing so late, must be 
hailed as an indispensable contribution 
to the darkest period of American his- 
tory. The great age of the author— 
carrying him almost to the portals of 
another world—and his well-known 
talent (for which he has, indeed, been 
distinguished throughout a long life,) 
for remarkable correctness in facts and 
details, will cause his book to be re- 
garded hereafter as an authority, de- 
spite of all that partizan rage and 
malice.-can do against it. The work 


bears internal evidences that its author 
-has been scrupulously cautious in the 


statement of facts, as if determined 
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to leave no spot justly assailable 
by the over-vigilant enemies to his 
fame. 

The first chapter is taken up with a 
history of the rise and progress of the 
anti-slavery agitation ; and, although 
so much has been written and publish- 
ed on this subject, tome very impor- 
tant facts, in this criminal record, are 
here brought to light, which have not 
been noticed before. The fact that se- 
cession was of northern and not south- 
ern origin, is proved by an appeal to 
numerous facts and documents which 
the Republican leaders will not at- 
tempt to answer. Considerable space 
is also devoted to.a history of the 
breaking up of the Charleston Demo- 
cratic Convention, which resulted in 
the disastrous event of Mr. Lincoln’s 
election, and which, like Adam’s fall, 
brought death into our land. Mr. Bu- 
chanan says : 

‘This convention had no sooner assembled 
than a radical difference of opinion was ex- 
hibited among its members in regard to the 
status of slavery in the territories. The old 
Democratic portion, invoking the Dred Scott 
decision, held that slave property, under the 
Constitution, was entitled to the same pro- 
tection therein with any cther property ; 
whilst the Douglas delegates, in opposition 
to this decision, maintained the power of a 
Territorial Legislature to impair or destroy 
this property, in its discretion.” _ 

A minute account of the progress of 
this unfortunate split is given, to the 
breaking up and adjournment of the 
convention to Baltimore. It is impos- 
sible to read this painful history with- 
out coming to the conclusion that the 
factious spirit which broke up the De- 
mocratic party was chargeable less to 
the South than the North. Such, we 
think, will be the impartial verdict of 
history. The truth is, that a great 
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majority of the leaders of the northern 
Democracy had become Van Bure.tized, 
and, therefore, demoralized, with new 
and disturbing issues, which had never 
any place in the party in the days of 
its purity and renown. 

But the most important portion of 
Mr. Buchanan’s book is that which 
treats of facts and events which were 
immediately connected with the with- 
drawing of the southern States. His 
defence of his action in that trying 
moment, is of so complete a character 
that we predict that none of his ene- 
mies will dare to assail it, except with 
the terms of vague and general cen- 
sure. After quoting a large share of 
his message to Congress on the seces- 
sion of South Carolina, he adds : 


‘‘Then follows the opinion. expressed in 
the message, that the Constitution has con- 
ferred no power on the Federal Government 
to coerce a Statet2 remain inthe Union. The 
following is the language: ‘The question 
fairly stated is, Has the Constitution dele- 
gated to Congress tte power to coerce a 
State into eubmission which is attempting to 
withdraw, or has actually withdrawn from 
the Confederacy? If answered in the affirm- 
ative, it must be on the principle that the 
power has been conferred upon Congress to 
make war against a State. 

‘¢ After much serious reflection, I have 
arrived at the conclusion that no such power 
has been delegated to Congress or to any 
other department cf the Federal Government. 
It ls manifest, upon an inspection of the Con- 
stitution, that th's is not among the specific 
and enumerated powers granted to Congress; 
and it is equally apparent that its exercise 
is not ‘n¢cessary and proper for carrying into 
execution’ any of these powers, So far ircm 
this power having been delegated to Con- 
gress, it was expressly refused by the Con- 
vention which framed the Constitution. 

‘* «It appears from the proceedings of that 
bo¢y that on the 31st May, 1787, the. clanse 
‘authorizing an exertion of the force of the 
whole against a delinquent State,’ came up 
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for consideration. Mr. Madison opposed it 
in a brief but powerful speech, trom which I 
shall extract but a single eentence. He ob- 
served: ‘The use of force against a State 
would look more like a declaration of war 
than an infliction of pinishment, and would 
probably be considered by theparty attacked 
as a dissolution of all previous compacts by 
which it may be bound.’ Upon his motion 
the clause was unanimously postponed, and 
was never, I believe, again presented. Soon 
afterwards, on the 8th June, 1787, when inci- 
dentally adverting to the subject, he said: 
‘Any government for the United States, 
formed on the supposed practicability of 
using force against the unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings of the States, would prove as vis- 
ionary and fallacious asthe government of 
Congress,’ evidently: meaning the then ex- 
isting Congress of the old Confederation.’ 
‘The Republican party have severely but 
unjustly criticized this portion of the mes- 
sage, simply because they have not chosen 
to take the distinction between tte power to 
make war against a State in its sovereign 
character, and the undoubted power to en- 
force the laws of Congress directly against 
individual citizens thereof within its limits. 
It was chiefly to establish this very distinc- 
tion that the Federal Constitution was 
framed. The government of the old Conted- 
eration could act only by requisitions on the 
different’ States, and these, as we have seén, 
obeyed or disobeyed according to their own 
discretion. In case of disobedience, there 
was no resort but to actual force against 
them, which would at once have destroyed 
the Confederacy. To remove the necessity 
fur such a dangerous alternative, the present 
Constitution, passing over the Governments 
of the States, conferred upon the Government 
of the United States the power to execute its 
own laws directly against their people. Thus 
all danger of collision between the Federal 
and State authorities was removed, and the 
indissoluble nature of the Federal Union es- 
tablished. The Republican party have, not- 
withstanding, construed the message to mean 
a denial by the President of the power to en- 
force the laws against the citizens of a State 
after secession, and even after actual rebel- 
lion. The whole tenor, not only of this mes- 
gage, but of the special message of the 8th 


January, 1861, contradicts and disproves this 
construction. Indeed, in the clause of the 
first, immediately preceding that relied upon, 
and whilst South Carolina was rapidly rush- 
ing to secession, he expressed his determina- 
tion to execute the revenue laws whenever 
these should be resisted, and to defend the 
public property against all assaults. And in 
the special message, after South Carolina 
and other States had seceded, he reiterated 
this declaration, maintaining both his right 
and his duty to employ military force for this 
purpose. Having proved secession to bea 
mere nullity, he considered the Statés which 
had seceded to be still within the Union, and 
their people equally bound as they had been 
before to obey the laws. 

‘¢ The Disunionists, unlike the Republicans, 
placed the correct construction upon both 
messages, and therefore denounced them in 
severe terms, 

“The Presidert was gratified to observe 
that Senator Johnson, of Tennessee, a few 
days after the date of the first message, placed 
this subject in its true light, and thereby ex- 
posed himself to similar denunciations. In 
his speech of 18th December, 1860 (‘Congres- 
sional Globe,’ p. 119,) he says: ‘I donot be- 
lieve the Federal Government has the power 
to coerce a State, for by the eleventh amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States 
it is expressly provided that you cannot even 
put one of the States of this Confederacy be- 
fore one of the courts of the country as a 
party. Asa State, the Federal Government 
has no power to coerce it; but it isa member 
of the compact to whic’ it agreed in common 
with the other States, and this Government 
has the right to pass laws, and to enforce 
those laws upon individuals within the limits 
oi each State. While the one proposition is 
clear, the other is equally so. This Govern- 
ment can, by the Constitution of the country, 
and by the laws enacted in conformity with 
the Constitution, operate upon individuals, 
and has the right and the power, not to co- 
erce a State, but to enforce and execute the 
law upon individuals within the hmits of 
a State.’ 

‘Sound doctrine, and in conformity with 
that of the framers of the Constitution! Any 
other might, according to Mr. Madison, have 
been construed by the Sta‘es in rebellion as 
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a dissolution of their connection with the 
other Stater, and recognized them as inde- 
pendent helligerents on equal terms with the 
United States. Happily our civil war was 
undertaken and prosecuted in self-defence, 
not to coerce a State, but to enforce the exe- 
cution of the laws within the States against 
individuals, and to suppress an unjust re- 
bellion raised by a conspiracy among them 
against the Government of the United States.” 


We have italicized the last lines of 
this quotation, for the purpose of call- 
ing attention to the monstrous absurd- 
ity which they contain. We confess 
to our utter inability to comprehend 
how Mr. Buchanan could have allowed 
so strange a statement to escape from 
his pen, as that Mr. Lincoln’s war was 
undertaken, “‘ not to coerce a State, but 
to enforce the execution of the laws 
within the States, against individuals,” 
What is blockading a State—destroying 
the harbors of a State—burning the 
Capitol of a State—seizing and impris- 
oning the Legislature of a State—what 
is all this, anda vast deal more of 
similar lawless deeds, but coercing a 
State? In what possible way could a 
State be coerced, that was not resorted 
to by Lincoln? It is the President’s 
duty “to take care that the laws are 
faithfully executed ;” but he has no 
right to resort to any means not pro- 
vided in the Constitution, to execute 
the laws upon individuals. On this 
subject Chief Justice Story says : 


‘But we are not to understand that this 
clause confers on the President any new and 
substantial power to cause the laws to be 
faithfully executed, by any means which he 
shall see fit to adopt, although not prescribed 
by the Constitution or by act of Congress. 
That would be to clothe him with absolute 
despotic power over the lives, the property, 
and the rights of the whole people. A tyran- 
nical President might, under a pretence of 
this sort, punish for a crime, without any 
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trial by jury, or usurp the functions of other 
departments of the government.” 

This is precisely what Lincoln did, 
he made war upon the States, as States ; 
and that condition of war upon States 
is kept up by his successor. The States, 
as States, have been subjugated—they 
are treated as subjugated States, and 
punished as such, for all of which there 
is not the least warrant in the Con- 
stitution, as Mr. Buchanan clearly 
enough shows ; but the whole thing is 
an act of infamous and bloody usurpa- 
tion and crime! Individuals disobey- 
ing the laws within the limits of a 
State, may be dealt with as the Con- 
stitution provides, and not otherwise. 
The President has received no authority 
in the Constitution to make war upon 
and destroy a State, in order to punish 
any number of its citizens. He can no 
more do this lawfully, than an officer 
may destroy or burn down a man’s 
house to get possession of an abscond- 
ing debtor. The statement that the 
war was not designed to coerce a 
State, is, therefore, wholly absurd, and 
unworthy of Mr. Buchanan. 

This volume developes and demon- 
strates the sinister and criminal pur- 
poses of the Republican party in de- 
feating the Crittenden propositions, 
and also in baffling the patriotic -ob- 
jects of the Peace Convention, in such 
a clear and forcible marmmer as must 
carry conviction to every fair-minded 
man. 

It also deals a terrible blow at the 
shameless hypocrisy of the Republi- 
cans, in their eternally repeated charge 
that Mr. Buchanan did nothing to pre- 
vent the progress of secession. It 
proves, beyond dispute, that the Re- 
publicans of both houses of Congress 
were determined that he should do 
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nothing to arrest the “rebellion.” If 
the lives of these Republicans depended 
upon their honesty, the following plain 
statement of facts would be their death 
warrant : 


‘*We Lava already seen that Congress, 
throughout the entire scssion, refused to 
adopt any measures of compromise to pre- 
vent civil war, or to retain first the cotton or 
afterwards the border States within the 
Union. Failing to do this, and while wit- 
nessing the secession of ‘one after another of 
the cotton States, the withdrawal of their 
Senators and Representatives, and the forma- 
tion of their Confederacy, it was the impera- 
tive duty of Congress to furnish the President 
or his successor the means of .repelling force 
by force, should tuis become necessary to 
preserve the Union. They, nevertheless, re- 
fased to perform this duty wish as much per- 
tinacity as they had manifested. in repudiat- 
ing all measures of compromise. 

‘¢1, At the meeting of Congress a Federal 
Judiciary had ceased to exist in South Caro- 
lina. The District Judge, the District At- 
torney, and tue United States Marshal had 
resigned their offices. Theze ministers of 
justice had all deserted their posts betore the 
act of secession, and the laws of the United 
States could no longer be enforced through 
their agency. We have already seen that the 
President, in his message; cailed the atten- 
tion ot Congress to this subject, but no at- 
tempt was made in either house to provide a 
remedy for the evil. 

“2, Congress positively refused to pass a 
law conferring on the President authority to 
call forth the militia, or accept the services 
of volunteers, to suppress insurrections which 
might occur in any State against the Govern- 
ment of the United States. It may appear 
strange that this power had not long since 
been vested in the Executive. The act of 
February 28, 1795, the on'y law applicable to 
the subject, provides alone for calling forth 
the militia to suppress insurrections against 
Stete Governments, without making any 
similar provision for suppressing insurrec- 
tions against the Government of ihe United 
States. Ifarything were required beyond a 
mere inspection of the act to rencer this 
lear, i! may be found in the opinion of At- 
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torney-General Black, of the 20th November, 
1860, Indeed, it is a plain casus omissus. 
This palpable omission, which ought to nave 
been instantly supplied, was suffered to con- 
tinue untilafter the end of Mr. Buchavan’s 
adminis:ration, when, on the 29th July, 1861, 
Congress conferred this necessary power on 
the President. The framers of the Act of 
1795 either did not anticipate an insurrection 
within any State against the Federal Govern- 
ment, or if they did, they purposely abstained 
from providing for it. Even in regard to in- 
surrections against a State Government, so 
jealous were they of any interference on the 
part of the Federal Government with the 
rights of the States, that they withbeld from 
Congress the power to protect any State 
‘against domestic violence,” except “on ap- 
plication of the Legislature, or of the Execu- 
tive (when the Legis!ature cannot be con- 
vened).” Under the Act of 1795, therefore, 
the President is precluded from acting even 
upon his own personal and absolute knowl- 
edge of the existence of such an insurrection. 
Before he can call forth the militia for its 
suppression, he must first: be applied to by 
the appropriate State authorities, in the man- 
ner prescribed by the Constitution.” 


While we concede that, in the above 
extract, Mr.‘Buchanan makes .a per- 
fectly successful vindication of himself 
against what the Republicans mean as 
their gravest charge to his detriment, 
we have still to find fault with his.cen- 
sure upon every Congress since the es- 
tablishment of the Union, for having 
failed to pass a general act “ to confer 
absolute authority on the President. to 
call forth the militia, and accept the 
services of volunteers, to suppress in- 
surrections against the United States, 
whenever and wherever they might 
occur.” 

It is evident to us that, had ‘the 
framers of the Constitutiun designed 
that the President should possess any 
such powers, they would have been 
putin the instrumentitself. That they 
are not in the Constitution, is proof 
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enough that it was never intended 
that the Executive should be clothed 
with such authority. Which State 
would have ratified the Constitution 
with such powers in the hands of the 
President? ‘Not one. And the very 
fact stated by Mr. Buchanan, that no 
Congress ever ventured to clothe the 
Executive with such powers, is evi- 
dence enough that they are, by com- 
mon consent, incompatible with the in- 
tegrity and sovereignty of the State 
governments, which were the purposes 
sought in the establishment of “a more 
perfect Union” under the present Con- 
stitution. This matter was fully dis- 


cussed in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and a proposition was made to 
clothe the Federal authority with just 
such power as Mr. Buchanan here sug- 
gests, but it was unanimously reject- 
ed, every State voting against it. Had 


any Congress ventured to pass such an 
act, at any period before the present 
evil time of boundless usurpation and 
despotism, there is not, we think, the 
slightest doubt that it would have 
been pronounced ‘unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court. Such a law would, 
indeed, bestow “absolute authority 
upon the President’—a thing that 
would be consistent neither with the 
nature of this government nor with 
the safety of the States. 

The ex-President devotes some space 
in his volume to answering certain 
statements made by Gen. Scott in his 
report to Mr. Lincoln, and repeated in 
his letter published in the National In- 
telligencer, of the 8th of November, 
1862. Thesestatements of Gen. Scott, 
made to damage Mr. Buchanan, have 
been the chief stock in the Republican 
trade of abuse against the ex-Presi- 
dent ; but they are, every one of them, 
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here proved, beyond denial, to be skeer 
fabrications of the grossest character. 
Nothing can be of greater interest 
to the truth-loving portion of the pub- 
lic than the following facts presented 
by Mr, Buchanan : 


‘But the most remarkable instance of 
General Scott’s want of memory remains to 
be exposed. This is not contained in his re- 
port.to President Lincoln, but is to be found 
in his letter of the 8th November, 1862, to 
the National Intelligencer, in reply to that of 
ex-President Buchanan. Unable to contro- 
ver} any of the material facts stated in this 
letter, the General deemed it wise to escape 
from his awkward position by repeating and 
endorsing the accusation against Secretary 
Floyd, in regard to what has been called 
‘the stolen arms,’ although this had been 
condemned as unfounded more than eighteen 
months before, by the report of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs of the House of Re- 
presentatives. This was that the Secretary, 
in order to furnish aid to the approaching 
rebellion, had frudulently sent public arms 
to the South for the use of the insurgents. 
This charge chimed in admirably with pub- 
lic prejudice at the moment. Although the 
Committee, after full investigation, had so 
long before as January, 1861, proved it to be 
unfounded, yet it has continued, notwith- 
ssanding, to be repeated and extensively cre- 
dited up till the present moment. Nume- 
rous respectable citizen still believe that the 
Confederate States have been fighting us 
with cannon, rifles, and muskets thus treach- 
erously placed in their possession. This de- 
lusion presents a striking illustration of the 
extent to which public prejudice may credit 
a falsehood not only without foundation, bnt 
against the clearest official evidence. Al- 
though the late President has not been im- 
plicated as an accessory to the alleged fraud, 
yet he has been charged with a want of vigi- . 
lance in not detecting and defeating it. 

“The pretext on which General Scott 
seized to introduce this new subject of cou- 
troversy at so late a period, is far-fetched and 
awkward. Mr. Buchanan, whilst repelling 
the charge in the General’s report to Presi- 
dent Lincoln, that he had acted under the 
influence of Secretary Floyd in refusing to 
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garrison the southern fortifications, declares 
that ‘all my Cabinet must bear me witness 
that I was the President myself, responsible 
for all the acts of the administration ; and 
certain it is that during the last six months 
previous to the 29th December, 1860, the 
day on which he resigned his office, after my 
request, he exercised less influence in the 
administration than any other member of the 
Cabinet.’ Whereupon the General, in order 
to weaken the force and impair the credi- 
bility of this declaration, makes the follow- 
ing insidious and sarcastic remarks: ‘Now, 
notwithstanding this broad assumption of 
responsibility, I should be sorry to believe 
that Mr. Buchanan specially consented to 
the removal, by Secretary Floyd, of 115,000 
extra muskets and rifles, with all their im- 
plements and ammunition, from northern re- 
positories to southern arsenals, so that on 
the breaking out of the maturing rebellion, 
they might be found without cost, except to 
the United States, in tha most convenient 
positions for distribution among the insur- 
gents, So, too, of the one hundred and 
twenty or one hundred and forty pieces of 
heavy artillery, which the same Secretary or- 
dered from Pittsburg to Ship Island, in Lake 
Borgne, and Galveston, Texas, for forts not 
yeterected, Accidentally learning, early in 
March, that under this posthumous order the 
shipment of these guns had commenced, I 
communicated the fact to Secretary Holt 
(acting for Secretary Cameron) just in time 
to defeat the robbery.’ Whilst writing this 
paragraph, it would seem impossible that the 
General had ever read the report of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and equally im- 
possible that he, as Commanding General of 
the army, should hive been ignorant of this 
important document, so essentially connect- 
ed with his official duties. 

‘But to proceed to the report of the Com- 
mittee, which effectually disproves the Gene- 
ral’s assertions, At the commencement of 
the session of 1860-61, public rumor gave 
birth to this charge. It very justly and 
properly attracted the attention of the Huuse 
of Representatives, and from its nature de- 
manded a rigorous investigation. Accord- 
ingly, on the motion of Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, 
the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, the House adopted a resolution in- 
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structing the committee ‘to inquire and re- 
port to the House to whom and at what price 
the public arms, distributed since the 1st 
January, 1860, had been disposed of,’ etc.» 
etc. The investigation was deemed of such 
paramount importance that the House au- 
thorized the Committee not only to send for 
persons and papers, but also to report atany 
time in preference to all other business, 

From the nature of the charge it could not 
be difficult for the Committee to establish 
efther its truth or its falsehood. Armscould 
not be removed from one armory or arsenal 
to another by Secretary Floyd, without the 
knowledge and active participation of the of- 
ficers and attaches of the Ordnance Bureau. 

At its head was Colonel Craig, an officer as 
loyal and faithful as any who belonged tothe 
army. It was through his agency alone that 
the arms could have been removed, and it is 
certain that had he known or suspected 
treachery on the part of the Secretary, he 
would instantly have communicated this to 
the President, in order that it might be de- 
feated. 


The Committee made their first report to 
the House on the 9th of January, 1861. With 
this they presented two tables (Nos, 2 and 3) 
communicated to them by Mr. Holt, then 
the Secretary of War, from the Ordnance 
Bureau, exhibiting ‘the number and descrip- 
tion of arms distributed since 1st January, 
1860, in the States and Territories, and at 
what prices’ Whoever shall examine table 
No, 2 will discover that the southern and 
southwestern States received much less in 
the aggregate instead of more than the quoia 
of arms to which they were justly entitled 
under the law for arming the militia. In- 
deed, it is a remarkable fact that neither Ar- 
kansas, Delaware, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, nor Texas received any pore 
tion of these arms, though they were army 
muskets of the very best quality. This 
arose simply from their own neglect, because 
the quota to which they were entitled would 
have been delivered to each of them on a 
simple application to the Ordnance Bureau. 
The whole number of muskets distributed 
among all the States, North and South, was 
just 8,423, Of these the southern and south- 
western States received only 2,091, or less 
than one-fourth. Again, the whole number 
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of long range rifles of the army calibre dis- 
tributed among all the States in the year 
1860, was 1,728. Of these, six of the south- 
ern and southwestern States, Kentucky, 
' Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia received in the aggre- 
gate 758, and the remainder of these States 
did not receive any. 

Thus it appears that the aggregate of rifles 
and muskets distributed in 1860 was 10,151, 
of which the southern and southwestern 
States received 2,849, or between one-third 
and one-fourth of the whole number. Such 
being the state of the facts, well might Mr. 
Stanton have observed in making this report, 
much to his credit for candor and fairness, 
_ that ‘there are a good deal of rumors and 
speculations, and misapprehension as to the 
true state of facts in regard to this matter.’ 
The report of the Committee and the opinion 
expressed by its chairman before the House, 
it might have been supposed, would satisfy 
General Scott that none of these muskets or 
rifles had been purloined by Secretary Floyd. 
But not so. The ex-President had stated in 
his letter to the ‘National Intelligencer,’ of 
November 7th, 1862, that ‘the southern 
States received in 1860 less instead of more 
than the quota of arms to which they were 
entitled by law.’ This statement was found- 
ed on the report of the Committee, which 
had now been brought fully to his notice. 
He, notwithstanding, still persisted in his 
error.” 


The above is only an example of 
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many equally gross misstatements 
made by Gen. Scott, which are so 
thoroughly laid bare in this volume 
that neither the General nor his friends 
can take the first step to remove a 
most-damagiug judgment from his fair 
fame. 

On the whole, this book will prove 
the bitterest pill the Republicen party 
has had to swallow since it came into 
power. It completely demolishes their 
grandest temple of lies, and will leave 
upon every honest man’s mind who 
reads it the ineffaceable impression 
that the war was the result of a cun- 
ning conspiracy on the part of the Re 
publican leaders in Congress. It, in- 
deed, proves that the awful words 
thundered by Douglas at the pestilent 
traitors of the Senate—‘ You want 
war /” were fatally true. 

The work is written with all that 
clearness and vigor of style for which 
Mr. Buchanan has long been distin- 
guished among the ablest of the wri- 
ters and statesmen of our country. It 
proves that, notwithstanding his great 
age, his mental eye is undimmed and 
his force unabated. 





FAREWELL. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF MORIKE. 


‘*Fare thee well!” 


The cruel smart 


Of this word thou dost not know ; 
Tranquilly, and light of heart, 
Did’st thou speak this word of woe. . 


“Fare thee well!” Oft and again 
To myself this word I spoke ; 

And, in endless grief and pain, 
With it my sad heart I broke, 
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*¢ Was stehst du so, und blickst erstaunt hinaus. ’—Zaust, 


- Tr was evening when we reached 
Villeneuve. So beautiful a picture 
broke upon the gaze, that we paused 
in wonder ayd delight to contemplate 
it. The lake lay like some rare mel- 
low painting in the tender embraces of 
the soft evening—reflecting the dark 
blue mountains of Savoy, with their 
pretty vine-covered villages; black, 
solemn Chillon, with its internal hor- 
rors: the stake, the stone-bed, the ter- 
rible trap-door; and the tiny island 
lifting its flower-crowned head from 
the. limpid, rosy waters. The gloomy 
castle reposed, like some ponderous, 
dark monster, upon its rocky bed, 
scowling upon the placid beauty around, 
with its dismal-towers.and stony tur+ 
rets. Snow-capped Dent-du-Midi arose, 
like a majestic phantom, presenting a 
queenly, icy forehead, for the sun to 
kiss as he went down. The air was a 
tremulous sea of rosy light, envelop- 
ing, softening, hallowing, the charm- 
ing picture. ‘“ This,” said my guide 
Marx, leaning thoughtfully upon his 
rifle, “is the finest picture I have ever 
looked upon. Behold the mountains, 
the castle, and the lake ; so grand, so 
‘dark, so placid ; and then the luminous 
sky beyond, which is the good God’s, 
whose handiwork all this is!” He 
lifted his cap from his head, and stood 
reverently uncovered in this sanctuary 
of nature, before the Great Architect. 
Alter a moment’s silence he went on: 


bouquet. 


“ Monsieur, you have secn all; the 
Jungfrau, the Wetterhorn, the Schreck- 
horn, that reache as though to touch 
heaven with its snowy finger. The 
glaciers of Grindelwald; the turbid 
Lutschine ; the terrible avalanche ; the 
rocky mountain heights ; and now you 
look upon Lake Geneva. It is as good 
in this as in most other affairs of life ; 
you have the best last. Do you see 
yonder a speck like a vessel lying upon 
the waters? It is a little island, and 
has three acacia trees, each presenting 
the charming appearance of a huge 
When they were planted 
they were mere slips ; but. now they 
are beautiful trees, But that was a 
hundred years ago. Mon Dieu! a 
hundred years isa long time to look 
fresh and charming! That, you may 
depend, was the work of a woman. 
Her spirit, mayhap, haunts them, for 
she, poor thing, has been a ghost these 
many years. But Monsieur, it grows 
late. The shadows are getting up to 
the tops of the mountains finely. They 
have not time to wait, they are in such 
haste after the sun. Behold, it is only 
the uppermost peaks that are receiving 
his kisses now. They blush rarely! 
That is like a.young damsel, Monsieur, 
is it not? One might say the lake is 
of molten, rose-colored glass ; but the. 
night, will cover up its splendor. Itis 
always sc ; darkness puts out the light 
in all our lives, from time to time, un- 
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til at last, well, it invites us to its nar- 
row ‘home underground, and we must 
go. And this reminds me of the his- 
tory I began at the tower before the 
Canton Valais, Shall I proceed as. we 
walk towards Montreux, Monsieur ?” 
He replaced his cap, and swung his ri- 
fle lightly over his shoulder. He was 
the perfect type of a bold, lithe moun- 
taineer; majestic, sinewy, hardy; wear- 
ing his sixty years with the easy and 
reckless grace of the youngest and 
bravest chamois-hunter of his Canton. 
He had been my guide through Switz- 
erland, and to-morrow, at Montreux, 
we were to part company forever ; he, 
to return to his home in the Pays de 
Vand ; and I, to continue my travels 
with friends I had arranged to meet at 
Montreux. I felt real regret at the 
prospect of losing this hardy and cour- 
teous son of the Alps. The compa- 
nionship had been pleasant and edify- 
ing. He was a civil, good fellow, and 
withal an agreeable verbal Traveler’s 
Guide. As we walked along under 
the glowing evening sky, and listened 
tc the merry sound of the bells, and 
the jodel from the mountain sides, and 
saw the grand, black Jura rise splen- 
didly in the west, he began, in a deep, 
finely modulated bass voice, that har- 
morized richly with the music around 
and above us, to sing an Alpine melo- 
dy in thoughtful snatches. ‘“ Mon- 
sieur,” he said, suddenly, in the midst 
of a verse, ‘‘I had forgotten my little 
story. The song reminds me, Pardon 
me, I shall proceed now. The old tow- 
er, black, broken, desolated, through 
which the wind sighs with the omi- 
nous voice of the Fohn, and which the 
lost spirits might be said to inhabit, 
was once a casket, for it contained a 
jewel, But let me begin at the begin- 
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ning. Four of us went hunting: Ar- 

nold, Gascar, Francis, and I;” he — 
stroked his gray beard seriously. “This 
was black then, for it is thirty years 
gone by that day. -I fancy the golden- 
haired and beautiful Demetrius, who, 
‘truly looked like a demi-god,’ and was 
the beloved of Lamia, must have been 
just such another wouder as was Gas- 
car, A wonderful harmony discovered 
itself in the marvellous and god-like 
proportions of his lithe and rounded 
limbs, his beautiful features, and his 
noble and gracious disposition. But 
of one generation of men, Nature elect- 
ed this one to distinguish, to glorify. 
To look upon him was a rare sight ; to 
hear him speak was like listening to 
sweet music. Woe to the fresh, young 
heart into whose palpitating depths 
his rare eyes looked! For no maiden 
could meet their light and not love ; 
and as for Gascar, why he, it would 
seem, was never to meet his enchan- 
tress. His step, his eye, his conscience, 
were nut more free than his still, un- 
ruffled heart, as it lay in his breast 
awaiting the voice of its queen to star- 
tle it into love-life. He was a wonder- 
ful huntsman. It would sound like a 
wild, impossible legend, the tales I 
could relate of his power, his prowess. 
Failure for every one sometimes—for 
Gascar, never! One might have said, 
with terror, that he was in league with 
the Evil One, for his luck was miracu- 
lous. “Thou art lucky as Gascar ;” 
“ Hast Gascar touched thy rifle ?” were 
the common salutations offered those 
who came in crowned with success. 
Far and near his fame spread. At 
every shooting festival he was victor ; 
and in the games. the bravest athlete 
among them could not find the courage 
to oppose him, This was not all. Fear- 
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lessly, safely, he scaled the mountain. 
heights none other dare attempt. He 
was a man-chamois, for his light foo 
could find a resting-place in the inse- 
cure clefts of the rocky walls, whilst 
his steady eye searched the appalling 
countenance of the black abyss below, 
without quiver, and without fear. The 
hot chamois-blood he had drunk when 
a boy, to prevent dizziness, still ran in 
his veins ; for the yawning chasm, the 
black ravine, the rocky precipice, had 
not power to terrify him, who was as 
light as the wind that played with the 
black plume of his cap, and as immova- 
ble as the rock that held the supple, 
elastic, unerring tread of his sure foot. 
Indeed, Monsieur, I assure you this fel- 
low was a wonderful creature.’ Let 


me hasten on with my story, for Mon- 
treux is near at hand now. The day 
of which I speak we had hunted long 


in luck. But what a wonderful chance 
came to Gascar! His aim was false, 
his game unharmed. The devil pos- 
sessed his rifle; no girl with yellow 
hair and blue eyes, was ever more ¢a 
pricious or at fault! Like a human 
‘thing, it betrayed, deceived, disap- 
pointed him, from the moment the sun 
saluted us upon the mountain-tops, un. 
til we stood beside the lake at even- 
tide. There, little Francis, with his 
girl’s face and pretty hands, crowed 
like a young chicken over his game, 
Arnold and I had rare good luck ; but 
Gascar? For the first time in his life 
the evil hand was upon him: ‘Ha P 
he exclaimed, furiously dashing the 
hair from his angry brow, ‘ Is it so, in- 
deed, that Satan hath bewitched my 
eye and arm? Whence else can come 
this unfortunate chance ?’ 
“The veins swelled like cords be- 
neath his clear skin ; his eyes flashed, 
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and his lip quivered with the strength 
cf his emotions and mortifications. 
‘Where have gone the life of my arm, 
the truth of my eye, and the worth of 
my good rifle? Behold, friends—even 
thou, little Francis—I am a worthy 
subject for ridicule and jest.’ He drop- 
ped his rifle disconsolately upon the 
grass, and threw himself at length be- . 
side it. ‘The sun painted his cheek 
with a deeper crimson, and lit up the 
waves of his shining hair. The ghost 
of a tear, born of vexation, stood dimly 
within the blue depths of his gracious 
eyes. At his feet lay the lake, asleep 
in the arms of the evening ; swal- 
lows skimmed its calm bosom, and 
the sun kissed it with his golden lips. 
The firmamex: upreared like a dome of 
fire and purple, and the air, clear and 
fragrant, filled all space like a veil of 
spun and transparent gold. In the 
glowing west—that appeared like a 
tabernacle built of many-colored jew- 
els, resting upon a foundation of pure 
amber—flashed the star of the evening, 
like a mighty diamond hung there by 
the hand of God. 

“ ‘See,’ exclaimed Gascar, ‘how beau- 
tiful the star is to-night. One might 
say it shines because it laughs at the 
discontent of Gascar |’ 

“* Come,’ quoth Arnold testily, ‘ art 
thou for ever to claim the palm? Is 
it not fair and just that others should 
prosper and be proud as well as thou? 
Tut, man! thou hast lived too long in 
the regions of thy glory! Thy prowess 
hath reccived a buffet of fate, and, to 
my mind, it is manlier to laugh her 
dirty work ‘to scorn, than to let it fall 
into thy heart and stir up the dregs 
so. Arise, Achilles! and dip thy heel 
in the Styx yonder,’ 

“He struck the other merrily upon 
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the shoulder, and began to sing the 
song I but now sang. 

“T saluted Gascar solemnly ; ‘ Wilt 
thou be a boy to-day, mon brave, and 
cry for the sun? Come, it is late.’ 

“*Tda stands to it, we discharge our 
rifles before we approach,’ said Francis, 
firing obediently into the lake. 

“*Tda is a tyrant, quoth Arnold, 
‘but must needs be obeyed—a timid 
little wench that faints at the smell of 
powder. There!’ He sent his bullet 
into the clear air, and stooped to shoul- 
der his game, 

' “Gascar arose slowly, His ill-tem- 
per had vanished, leaving his face 
grave and sad, like one in profound 
thought. Lifting his unprofitable rifle 
to his shoulder, he prepared to send 
his charge into the air. 

“*Hush !’ suddenly exclaimed Fran- 
cis, ‘I hear something.’ 

“*Truly, you hear the croaking of 
the frogs’ 

“Truly, I hear not 1 the croaking of 
the frogs, but a sound like sweet music 
afar off,’ sturdily persisted Francis, lis- 
tening eagerly. 

“Thou child !’ said Gascar, smiling 
faintly, as his eyes skimmed the lake, 
and he sent his charge into the air. 

“There was a sound as of jewels 


shivered—a mournful, strange, myste- 


rious wail thrilled and agitated the 
still evening, and then, plash into the 
waters of the lake, with what seemed 
to be outstretched, misty wings, fell a 
heavy white object, fluttering and moan- 
ing piteously. 

“¢Oh, Christ! he has shot an an- 
gel  shrieked Francis, falling upon his 
knees.” 

Max paused and looked into my eyes. 
His own were shining excitedly, and 
his lips shook visibly with emotion. 
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“ Monsieur,” he said softly, “Le was — 
a prophet, that little Francis |” 

I laughed at his gravity. “ Your 
story is afamousone. The earth offer- 
ing no further triumphs to Gascar, he 
stands, not like a Peri, but like Nim- 
rod, at the gates of Paradise, and 
bangs away sans ceremonie, at the ce- 
lestial throng. Vive/ the incompara- 
ble and victoridus Gascar! Apropos, 
mon ami, what is a man to do with 
such remarkable game? For my part, 
I confess the idea confuses, the emer- 
gency is too much for me. Enlighten 
me.” 

He smiled gravely. “ Nevertheless, 
Monsieur, I assure you it is true. He 
had shot an angel.” 

“ And yet we have Milton and Ham- 
let declaring— 

‘ Angels, contented with their fame in heaven, 
Seek not the praise of men,’ 

nor women either. But seriously, Max, 

proceed with your story ; I am all in- 

terest and attention. To return, Gas- 

car had shot an angel.” 

‘‘ And there, far away, where neither 
the tumults of love nor of pain can 
reach, she sings the eternal hymn of 
praise—she of the golden hair, with 
wings white and silvery like the staub- 
bach, an angel now, for ever, and for 
ever |” 


He lifted his hand and pointed with 
a solemn and majestic gesture towards 
the blue, serene sky, out of which the 
rosy light had faded, and which was 
already receiving the tremulous white 
radiance of the moon, as she uprose in 
the east. 

“ Monsieur, we approach Montreux 
rapidly,” said Max hastily, “I will give 
you the remaining faggots in a bundle. 
Thus ; An old man, learned, and full of 
strange stories and performances, lived 
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once in the old tower, a solitary and 
melancholy person, to whom none dare 
speak, and of whom the little children 
were afraid. He wore a long black 
gown, and carried in his right hand a 
staff. His step was feeble, and his 
form bent; but in his deep-set eyes 
glowed a fire, so “bright, 80 vivid, so 
intense, that one might say it was the 
light of an evil eye that looked upon 
you. He was a weak and terrible 
man. People shrank from him by ‘n- 
stinct ; and so alone, silent, undisturb- 
ed, he lived in the tower, and did his 
unhallowed and terrible work in se- 
cret. Monsieur, they said he was in 
league with the powers of darkness. 
After he had left his retreat, they found 
dreadful and unholy things there, and 
strange unlawful words and lines upon 
the walls of his cell. The wicked and 


dangerous spirits of the world seemed 


to be his familiars. Our priest, a wise 
and holy man, has said he was a pu- 
pil of Satan. Such words as these 
were traced here and there on the 
walls, papers, tables : Flamel, Magis- 
tri, Zechial, Cassiodore. Odd tools, 
and objects, that were called alembics, 
globes, compasses, boccals, skulls, cab- 
alistic hieroglyphics, crucibles, and so 
on, were scattered everywhere. Jfon- 
sieur, you smile over my learning. It 
is famous to remember words, but bet- 
ter to know meanings. My confessor 
understood the meaning of all these 
things; as for me, I am a simple 
mountaineer, and know only two things 
—those unholy words—and that he 
who wrote them was wise and damned. 
Away up high among the mists and 
birds, in the topmost cell of the tower, 
he had the only good and holy thing 
of his life hidden. It was his child, a 
beautiful and innocent young maiden, 
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whose song could be heard sometimes 
in the depths of the night, as she com- 
plained, on the strings of her harp, to 
the Virgin of her desolate and solitary 
lot. Thus the stars, the vigilant and 
eternal sentinels of the good God, 
heard, from the black and lonely tur- 
rets of that gloomy tower, the prayers 
of that pure soul arise in supplication 
—as the cursed and lost mutterings of 
the magician in the cell far below, ho- 
vering over his unholy labors, appeal- 
ed to the Prince of Darkness to help 
him complete his dread work. He was 
building a strange ‘house,’ that was 
to carry him on invisible wings to the 
stars. His sin and pride made the 
wish within him, and his cunning skill 
began to work it out. Night after 
night, without rest, he labored with 
Satan upon his design. <A great round 
swinging thing, with cords, and net- 
work, and strange devices, by-and-by 
he brought to the top of the tower. 
Strong ropes held it as it made efforts 
to fly away, rolling from side to side 
in pain and anger at being confined so 
long to earth. Ite sides shone like 
silver in the moonlight, and its ropes 
moaned like a suffering, imprisoned 
soul, in the gusts of the night wind. 
The little square basket that hung 
from it was filled with instruments 
and telescopes, a hamper of food, and 
two bottles of wine. It was just dawn 
when he completed his arrangements. 
Stealing like a thief into the cell of 
his sleeping child, he lifted her silently 
from her bed, and carried her to his 
“house.” Softly, carefully, without 
awakening her, he laid her in the bot- 
tom of the basket, and seating himself 
beside her, he cut the ropes that beld — 
the terrible thing ; and up, up, up, 
lightly as a bird and more swift than 
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the wind, it arose over the highest 
peak of the tower, the trees, the rocks, 
and soared away upon the wings of 
the wind, towards the stars, Monsieur, 
they never reached the stars, but won- 
derful things happened. The ven- 
geance of God overtook him, and made 
him mad !—mad, miles above the earth, 
sailing in a seaof vapor and light, 
with the mountains, as one might say, 
for footstools, and the earth far away 
below, dim and distant, until it looked 
like a little picture, with its hills, and 
rivers, and trees, spread alongside of 
each other upon it. And the poor 
child? Cold and terror-stricken, frozen 
in body and heart, her shaking, sor- 
rowful voice, at. his wild and terrible 
command, chanted evil hymns to the 
spirits that hovered around them, and 
hurried their abode madly onward. 
‘Sing ! sing to them, Marie!’ was his 


cry, as he strained his eyes desperately 


into the blue space above. Strange, 
Monsieur, but the higher they went the 
further off seemed the sun and the sky, 
and by-and-by the sun began to sink. 
A thick vapor arose between them and 
the earth—above, below, on the right 
hand and on the left, nothing bat the 
terrible, dense cloud, that by-and-by 
cbscured all things. They were alone 
in the ocean of the air! That is a 
profound thought. The desolate sail- 
ing habitation, with its sullen old mad- 
man, and despairing young maiden ! 
Monsieur, was it not terribie? She 
prayed for death. Once, she leaned 
over the side and looked down. We, 
of the mountains, have stood upon per- 
ilous heights, and seen the dark depths 
- below, like hungry animals with open 
jaws awaiting their prey. But she— 
she saw the appalling distance recede 
—the depths moved and were alive. 
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It was monstrous! She shut it wildly 
out, knelt desperately at his feet, and 
prayed that he would mercifully kill 
her. ‘Sing! sing, Marie!’ he cried 
out, grasping a knife ; ‘They are here, 
here about us, the spirits of the air ! 
Behold how they urge us onward! Too 
fast !—my breath leaves me” He 
arose suddenly, and grasped the ropes 
that lod above. Quickly, like a cha- 
mois-hunter, he climbed, and stabbed 
the great swaying body,. shrieking 
still, ‘Sing ! sing, Marie!’ The voice 
fled mournfully out of her white lips, 
and her eyes lay closed like those of 
the dead. High above her those thin, 
weak hands trembled and shook feebly 
for one moment, and then—it is so hor- 
rible, Monsieur, it sickens to think of 
—he lost his hold and fell, down, down, 
down through the clear air like light- 
ning—dead long before his body found 
its icy and everlasting resting-place in 
the glaciers of Grindelwald. The girl 
sang on, Stupefied with terror, she 
lay, unconscious of the dreadful catas- 
trophe, awaiting the loud, wild voice 
to urge her on in the chant of death. 
She never heard it more! She felt a 
sudden jar—a whirling, dashing, sweep- 
ing, sinking sensation—and then dead, 
sudden darkness, like annihilation, fell 
upon her. The fiends conveyed her 
body back to earth, and, dropping it 
iuto the lake, sped away after the 
cursed abode, which tossed and rolled, 
now up, now down, madly, fantasti- 
cally in mid-air, and, suddenly shooting 
furiously away, was lost forever to 
human view. Monsieur, the evil one 
claimed it. As for Marie, the blessed 
Lady gave her to Gascar. His bullet 
touched her white shoulder, and left no 
mark ; the cold waters of the lake re- 
ceived her body, and upheld it until 
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the strong arms of Gascar embraced 
and protected it. The spirits of air, of 
wind, of water, of fire, were powerless 
to harm, to destroy. The Virgin pro- 
tected and gave her to Gascar. Her 
story is a miracle ! 

“For weeks she lay like one dead. 
To behold Gascar kneeling, night and 
day, with his hand upon hers, and his 
voice interceding with the Virgin, was 
enough to make one say he was be- 
witched, He was simply in love! At 
last, Monsieur, his enchantress had 
come. This beautiful young maid had 
conquered him ; and as she lay, as one 
might say, vibrating between life and 
death, we all saw that as she lived or 
died so would Gascar. This angel 
was his soul, and whither she went he 
must go also. She lived! When her 
little white feet, by-and-by, stepped 


tremulously from the bed to the floor, 
she walked at once into a new life. 
Gascar’s arm supported her—Gascar’s 
eye controlled her--Gascar’s voice 
ruled her—in strength, in love, and in 


kindness. Ske became a woman. 
Their end was very matter-of-fact, Mon- 
sieur—they married.” 


Jan., 

“Thus ended the romance, and be- 
gan the sweet reality of life. You 
said, I think, that she died ?” 

“Yes, Monsieur; they died after a 
while. But they weresohappy! Chil- 
dren were born to them, a boy and 
girl. She, the little Marie, as beauti- 
ful as a dream, was married famously 
three years gone by. A noble lord 
saw and loved her; they went away 
far, far over the seas. But as for young 
Gascar, he loved our free mountain 
life, and would live here among us, he 
said, as his sire had. He is the bold- 
est chamois-hunter of our Canton, and 
is my godson, Monsieur. 

“Here we are at Montreux. The 
moon lights it finely. Behold, there 
away to the left, beyond the grove of © 
trees, is the cemetery. To-morrow I 
will show you the graves of Gascar 
and his angel Marie. Flowers are al- 
ways uponthem. The young men and 
maidens place them there daily ; and 
at the head of each stands a pure 
white cross, raised by the Count de V., 
Marie’s husband.” 

Bgsion. 





LIFE’S MORN. 


Like him who, carele3s, dreams away 
The golden morn of many a day ; 
So some, without a thought or tear, 


Let life’s bright morning disappear. 





ZULU-LAND. 


This is the name of a portion of South 
Africa, which lies to the north-east of 
Natal, and beyond the Fugeal River, 
stretching away to the Portuguese set- 
tlement at Delagoa Bay. Itis a land 
of flowers and sunny sky. Rev. Lewis 
Grout, a missionary who went from 
the State of Vermont to that country 
some years ago, describes his first im- 
pressions of Zulu-Land.as follows : 


“Coming from a land of civilization, and 
from a cold northern climate, new things are 
seen in this far-off land, and old things in a 
new light. You find men, animals, trees, 
flowers, grasses, differing from those of the 
country you have left, and see stars which 
are not to be seen in your northern home. 
You have the same sun, but on the north side 
of you, and more vertical than there. With 
this change of your position in relation to the 
sun—having it on the north at noon—there 
comes, of course, a change in all the seasons, 
the South African winter coming in June, 
July, and August, But a winter in Zulu-Lang 
is not the same cold, sharp, shivery seasun 
which goes by that name in New England. 
Thus, while I write, at midday, the thermom- 
eter stands at sixty-eight degrees in the 
shade—just a pleasant temperature without 
any fire ; and yet the season corresponds to 
the northern Christmas, . . .. . The 
prevailing wind in winter is from the west or 
northwest, morning and evening ; and from 
the east, south, or more commonly from the 
south-east, during the middle of the day. The 
prevailing winds for the summer season are 
from the north-east and south-west, bringing 
fair weather from the one quarter and fou 
from the other. Thehot north wind, common 
in the early part of spring, is powerful, parch- 
ing, and peculiar. It is a wide, sweeping 
wave of heated air, moving southward, from 
the burning plains of the interior, and hug- 


ging the earth as it goes, and blowing hards 
harder, HarDsst, for from six to thirty-six 
hours, heating the earth, withering plants, 
warping timber, and testing alike the joints 
of tubs and tables, until, finally, its blow is 
blown out.” 


Of the great abundance of flowers 
in this country, the same author says : 
“ Nor can you go out for an hour, any 
month of the whole year, without find- 
ing, here andthere, a wild flower, most 
likely a profusion of them, on every 
side, In September and October, the 
spring of our African year, I have of- 
ten traversed the open fields, where 
the ground was almost covered with 
flowers—so thickly, indeed, that scarce 
a step could be taken without treading 
some of them under foot. Nor would 
these be of one kind of olor, but of 
varieties as yet past all attempts to 
number.” 

But our principal purpose, in this 
article, is to give some account of the 
Zulu tribe of men, There are many 
circumstances which go to show that 
these are not of pure and unadulterated 
African blood. There is, in their form, 
their hair, their eyes, face, and general 
mental characteristics, evidence that, 
at a very remote period of antiquity, 
they derived a current of their blood 
from some Asiatic source. Indeed, 
their ancient name, Kajfir, Caffer, or 
Caphar, is derived from the Arabic 
language, and signified an wnbeliever, 
i. €., one who rejected the Mahomedan 
faith. It is a remarkable fact that 
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Herodotus speaks of two classes or 
groups of Ethiopians—one in Afrjca, 
the other in‘Asia; and he describes 
those of Asia as being black, but hav- 
ing straight hair, whereas the others, 
or those of Africa, had very curly 
hair. 

Mr. Grout describes the Zulus as of 
“good stature, generally erect, but 
rather slender, especially the men. 
Their average height, however, is hard- 
ly equal to that of the English or 
- Americans. Their frames are well de- 
veloped ; their limbs delicate, but well 
proportioned—a conformation to make 
them more agile than strong. Hence, 
one of these black: men rannitg on foot 
is avery good guide for a/white man 
on horseback.” Their color is describ- 
ed as varying In different. individuals, 
from the’redish: copper-color to the jet 
black, ‘The following is a picture of 
two Zulu men, from a photograph taken 
from life by the above-named mis- 
sionary : 


ZULULAND. 


{Jan., 


He says: “ Looking at the large 
mouth, thick lip, and flat nose uf one, 
then at the small, well-formed, mouth, 
straight lip, and straight nose of anvuthe 
er ; on the one hand, at the woolly hair, 
and often on the other at the open face, 
retiring chin, and square forehead, we 
see in them a varied configuration, 
that oscillates through all the extremes 
of the negro and the European type.” 
This fact would seem to be sufficient 
to prove that the Zulu is not a pure 
negro. He isa shade higher, both in 
his physical and mental characteris- 
tics, than the negro, and may evidently 
claim to have derived a portion of his 
blood from some Asiatic source. 

Among the Zulus, as in all African 
tribes, the drudgery of life falls upon 
the women. Almost all the duties of 
husbandry fall upon them. We give 
below a picture of two Zulu women : 


Vee be, Y 
VW ea 
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ZULU WOMEN. 


One is represented as playing on a 
musical instrument, called the ugubu, 
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formed. of a calabash and bow. The 
ether is engaged in grinding corn, 
which is first boiled and then ground, 
or more properly, mashed between two 
stones. Even among this most ad- 
vanced tribe of Africans, the conve- 
niences and comforts of civilization are 
wholly unknown. They are only just 
above the brute race in the skill of 
providing for their necessities. Our 
missionary desribes the Zulu-woman 
pantry as follows : 


‘¢There is the great pot, in which she cooks 
her maize or millet, standing upon a tripod 
of three rough stones, while the faggots blaze 
beneath and on every side. Here, too, ske 
boils her vegetables, greens, pumpkizs, or 
turnips. The potlid is just another pot of the 
same size inverted, fitted lip to lip one upon 
the other, its position secured and the aper- 
tures closed by the use of a little ubulongwe 
(é @., cow-dung,) from the cattle-fold, the 
same article with which she smears the floor 
of her house once a week, not to mention 
suncry other important uses to which the 
people are wont to put it ; though of its value 
as & fertilizer they have no idea.” 


The Zulus have no right to build 
a hut, or squat on any spot of ground, 
until they first procure a permit from 
their chief—indeed, the king owns all 
the land, and all the men and women 
too, as for that. . Below we give a pic- 
ture of a Zulu kraal or village, which 
consists of a circular enclosure con- 
structed of stakes and wattles, within 
which are ranged the huts, built of a 
sort of framework of bushes, and cov- 
ered with grass. 

Our missionary author thus describes 
these Zulu tenements: ‘“ These huts, 
being hemispherical in form, and 
thatched with grass, look very much 
like so many hay-cocks, twelve or fif- 
teen feet in diameter. A single aper- 
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ture at th: lower side of the hut, arch- 
ed at the top, only about eighteen 
inches wide, and two feet high, mea- 
suring from the earth up, serves for 
both door and windows.” 


And the life these wretched beings 
lead in these huts, in companionship 
with dogs, sheep, and calves, is purely 
an animai existence. They are simply 
sufficiently intellectual to be devoured 
by the most revolting superstitions— 
being governed by wizards, charms, 
or amulets of bark, weeds, and roots, 
They are all actually slaves. No one 
can marry, build him a hut, or do any 
other thing without the consent of the 
king. The happiest negro, in even the 
Zula land, is a wretched being con- 
trasted with the condition of the mean- 
est “slave” in the southern States be- 
fore he was cursed by the visitation of 
the Abolitionists: 
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GENERAL ROBERT E, LEE. 


The excellent likeness which we 
give of General Lee in this number of 
Tue Orn Guarp, will, we are sure, bea 
source of gratification to our readers.* 
It isa remarkable fact that, even in 
the northern States, this foremost man 
of the military power of the so-called 
Rebellion is regarded with sentiments 
of respect by all, except a small num- 
ber of the very basest and most fanati- 
cal of our population. It is the defer- 
e ce and admiration which human na- 
ture, under all circumstances, pays to 
a really splendid character, Character 
is something greater than talent— 


greater than the sword—for it survives, 
in the adoration of mankind, when 
the achievements of the sword are ob- 


literated by the wear of time. After 
all, character is the test of real power 
in an individual. 
‘¢He was a man, take him all in all,” 

is the highest praise a mortal can win 
or wear. We behold the triumph of 
character in the plaudits which the Ro- 
man people declared when they said, 
“The victorious cause might please 
the gods, but the vanquished cause 
pleased Cato.” In the light of a truly 
great character, the vanquished cause 
often shines more conspicuously and 
more gloriously than the victorious. 
What is often called failure, is the 
greatest success in the way of fame. 





* We are indebted to C. B. Richardson, No. 
640 Broadway, Publisher of ‘Southern Gene- 
rals,” for the excellent likeness of Gen. Lee, 
in the present number. 


The assassination of the usurper, Cassar, 
was a failure, so far as bringing back 
the lost liberties of the Roman people 
was concerned ; but the undertaking 
was gilded with the splendor of Brutus’ 
virtues, and it has ever since occupied 
one of the proudest pvints in the admi- 
ration of mankind. After the lapse of 
two thousand years, its glories are un- 
dimmed ; and they will shine brighter 
and brighter as the ages pass away. 
The name of Brutus will be synony- 
mous with virtue and liberty, as long 
as the memory of man survives. 
“Rebel” is a word which, however 
mountainous in the imagination of ig- 
norance and roguery, need have no 
terrors for a truly virtuous and patri- 
otic man. The “rebel” of to-day is, 
oftener than otherwise, the greatest 
hero and the most splendid character 


‘of history; while the most “loyal” 


man of the hour, if his name survives 
long enough to get into history, is 
quite as apt to pass there as the mean- 
est specimen of a wretch that ever 
sneaked through an inglorious exist- 
ence. When the impartial historian 
comes to narrate the events of the last 
four years of American history, le will 
be confronted with the pregnant fact 
that what was called “ rebellion” was 
led by such characters as Lee, and 
and Stephens, and Bishop Polk ; while 
the other side was represented by a 
Ben. Butler, a Stanton, or a Milroy |! 
The patriotism and virtue of General 
Robert E. Lee stan~ unquestioned to- 
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day by all parties whose reputation 
for intelligence and candor renders 
their opinion desirable. When the un- 
happy conflict began, General Lee bore 
a reputation that was untarnished by 
a single spot, and the following letters, 
one to Gen. Scott and the other to his 
sister, show that, in taking the step 
he did, he was moved by no motive 
that was not inspired by a sense of 
duty, and by the most earnest impulses 
of patriotism and virtue : 


*¢ ARLINGTON, Va., April 20, 1861. 

‘«GENERAL—Since my interview with you 
on 18th instant, I have felt that I ought not 
longer to retain my commis:ion in the army. 
I, therefore, tender my resignation, which I 
request you will recommend for acceptance. 
It would have been presented at once, but 

or the struggle it cost me to separate myself 

from aservice to which I have devoted all 
the best years of my life and all the ability I 
posseesed. 

During the whole of the time—more than a 
quarter of a century—I bave experienced no- 
thing but kindness from my superiors, and 
ue most cordial friendship trom my comrades. 
To no one, General, have I been as much in- 
debted as to yuurself jor uniform kindness 
and consideration, and it has always been 
my ardent desire to merit your approbation. 
I shall carry to the grave the most grateful 
recollections of your kind consideration, 
and your name and fame will always be dear 
to me. 

‘¢ Save in detence of my native State, I never 
desire again to draw my sword. Be pleased 
to accept my most earnest wishes for the con- 
tinuance of your happiness and prosperity, 
and betieve me, most truly ycurs, 


“R. E. LEE. 
“‘ Lieut.-Gen. 


Winfield Scott, 
Commanding U. 8. Army.” 


A-copy of the preceding letter was 
enclosed in the following letter toa 
sister of the General, Mrs. A. M.: 


“+ ArntInatToN, Va., April 20, 1861. 

“My Dear Sister—I am grieved at my in- 
ability to see you. . I have been 
waiting for ‘‘a more convenient season,” 
which has brought to many before me deep 
and lasting regrei. Now we are in a state of 
war which wilf yield to nothing. The whole 
South is in a state of revolution, into which 
Virginia, aiter a long sirugyle, has been 
drawn, and though I recognize no necessity 
for such a state of things, and would have 
torborne and pleaded to the erd for redress 
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of grievances, real or supposed, yet in my 
own person [ had to meet the question whe- 
ther Iwould take part against my native 
State. With-all my devotion to the Union, 
and the feeling cf loyalty and duty of an 
American citizen, I have not be n able to 
make up my mind to raise my band against . 
my relatives, my children, my home. Ihave, 
therefore, resigned my commission in the 
army, and save in de‘ence of my native 
State, with a sincere hope that my poor ser- 
vices may never be needed, I hope I may 
never be called on to draw my sword. 
. “TI know you will blame me, but you must 
think of me as kindly as you can, and be- 
lieve that I have endeavored to do what I 
thought right. To show ? pe the feeling and 
struggle it has cost me, I send a copy of my 
letter to Gen. Scott, which accompanied my 
rerignation. I have no time for more. 

a - May God guard and protect 
you and yours, and shower upon you every 
blessing, is the prayer of your devoted bro- 


ther, <n a 


Of course it will be said that Gen 
Lee committed a fatal error in resolv- 
ing to follow the fortunes of his State. 
But would it not have been astonish- 
ing if he had arrived at any other con- 
clusion? He had been instructed by 
Jefferson, the Father of our Declara- 
tion of Independence, that “ States 
can wholly withdraw their delegated 
powers.” He had also been instructed 
by President Madison, the father of 
the Constitution, that “a delegated 
is not a surrendered power,” and 
that “there is no power above 
that of a State to judge in the last re- 
sort,” &c. This doctrine neither he, 
nor any body else, had ever heard 
called in question by any respectable 
statesman from the foundation of the 
government.to the election of Lincoln, 
And more than this, he knew that Vir- 
ginia had ratified the Constitution, and 
became a member of the Union, only 
on condition that she should have the 
right to resume her delegated powers 
whenever, in her opinion, it should be- 
come necessary for her own safety, 
More still, he knew that from time to 
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time,’ for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, various northern States had pe- 
titioned Congress for a dissolution of 
the Union, and that the New England 
States had several times taken steps 
to withdraw, “peaceably if they could, 
forcibly if they must.” Under these 
circumstances, was there any depra- 
vity on the part of the judgment of 
Gen, Lee in the course he pursued? 
We dare answer this question in the 
negative. We dare go further, and 
say that we believe it will be the ver- 
dict of history that his act involved 
no crime, and was not in the least in- 
consistent with the loftiest patriotism, 
and the most illustriocs virtue. We 
should despise ourself if we were want- 
ing in the integrity and cvurage to 
thus plainly utter our honest opinions 
in relation to a public character whom 
we believe to be one of the foremost 
men, as well as one of the purest pa- 
triots of his age.. And it is a ques- 
tion which impartial and inexorable 
history will have to settle, whether a 
success on his part would not have 
proved a benefit to his country, by 
preserving the grand principle of self- 
government and liberty which was es- 

tablished here by our fathers. The 
" Union, as it was established by our 
fathers, was dear to General Lee, as 
it was to everybody in the land, ex- 
cept the negro-equalizing revolutionists 
now in power. The were and are the 
real foes to the Union. They, not men 
like Gen. Lee, are the traitors to the 
great American principle of govern- 
ment. And we have quite as little 
respect as patience for that by no 
means small number of northern jour- 
nalists, who fully understand this 
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question, who know that the obstruc- 
tions to the lasting peace of this 
Union are even now, as they ever 
were, not in the South but in the North, 
and yet most culpably fail in rebuking 
that impudent, noisy, and senseless 
public farrago, which would regard 
men like Lee and Stepbens as traitors, 
and men like Ben. Butler and Stanton 
as patriots. Shame! eternal shame ! 
There is not a single leading states- 
man in the South, nor indeed a single 
southern man, who is not a believer 
in, and an admirer of, the principles 
of the Constitution and the Union ; 
but there is not a single leader of the 
northern faction now in power who 
does not hate, and who is not labor 
ing to overthrow, those principles | 
Disunionism, i. e., enmity to the prin- 
ciples of the Union, is at this moment 
confined to the northern States. Here 
it scowls and sneers, and mumbles its 
infernal incantations in the face and 
eyes of honest patriotism, and there 
are not twenty editors to be found, in 
all the country, who have the pluck 
and manhood to strip the false cover- 
ing from the foul and seditious mon- 
ster, They venture to utter some tim- 
id, doubtful protests, but they leave 
the monstrous usurpation, the shame- 
less fraud in the full possession of the 
field. When every Democratic editor 
will speak out his real thought, and 
say boldly and defiantly that he be- 
lieves men like Gen. Robert E. Lee to 
be patriots, and men like Stanton and 
Seward to be seditionists and traitors. 
there will be more honest men in the 
land than there are now, and there 
will be a better hope for liberty—for 
our country’s lasting peace and honor | 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Waat I Saw on. tHe West Coast or Sovran 
anp Nort AMERICA, AND AT THE Hawat- 
man Isuanps. By H. Wilis Baxley, M. D, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1865, 


The author of this book was Special Com- 
missioner of the United States in 1861-62, to 
South America; and his official position 
gave him facilities for an. extended observa- 
tion, and for collecting the materials of this 
volume ; which is really a work of merit, 
and of very great interest.. Every subject he 
touches—and he touches every subject which 
could arrest the attention of a cultivatedand 
scientific observer in the countries through 
which he was passing—is handled with can- 
dor and clearness truly refreshing at this pe- 
riod of general duplicity and partizan doge 
matism. The intellectual, social, and reli- 
gious character of the people, their political 
institutions, the natural scenery of the coun- 
try, its standing temples and antique ruins, 
are all brought before the eye of the reader, 
as ina picture, The author is not only aclose 
observer, but he is a profound thinker, and 
is, withal, gifted with sufficient imagination 
to enable him to clothe his ideas in a most 
engaging and captivating style. His obser- 
vations on the effects of negro emancipation 
in the South American States are deserving 
of the attention and study of our country- 
men at the present time. Here, as in the 
West India Islands, emancipation has 
brought ruin upon the poor negro, physically 
and morally. Dr. Baxley says : ‘‘ His eman- 
cipation, by freeing him from the control of 
a master capable of regulating his actions for 
heir mutual good, handed him over to the 
debasing mastery of his own passions, which 
bé the universal testimony of the intelligent 
and candid citizens of those countries, are 
precipitating his extinction.” Again, the an- 
thor says: ‘“‘From emancipation and social 
equality, the tendency is unavoidably to so- 
cial level, mingling blood by hybridism in 
the direction of the preponderating element, 
and after a long endurement of punishment 


consequent upon the perpetration of crimes 
against the laws of organization, as decreed 
by the Creator, and ultimate extinction of 
the feebler race, a reparation of the outrage 
inflicted on nature, and a return to the ori- 
ginal type.” 

When we look at these South American 
States as they were in other days, their 
wealth, prosperity, and political power, and 
contemplate them as they now are, wallow- 
ing in all the degradation of negro emanci- 
pation and hybridism, we cannot refrain 
from contemplating with horror the pestiient 
fanatics in our’ midst, who seem ambitious 
that North America shall repeat the same 
disgraceful role in the drama of civilization. 
Dr. Baxley gives a gloomy picture of the fu- 
ture of South America. He says: ‘‘ From 
the existing stand-point, the eye of earnest 
desire cannot look beyond and behold a 
cheering promise of the future, so far as self- 
government and constitutional liberty rest 
for their solution, with the Pacific Republics 
of South America.” The work is a large and 
elegantly gotten-up volume of 632 pages, co- 
piously illustrated with wood engravings. It 
truly deserves a place in every gentloman’s 
library. 

Tue Dourca Prernm FarHers, AND OTHER 

Porms, Humorous aND Not Humorovs. 


B 
Edward Hopper, New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. * 


There are some books which, though not 
fit to be published, were properly enough 
written, if their production was pastime for 
their authors ; but we cannot include this 
volume in the number, for we can concieve 
‘of no greater misnse of a-man’s Jeisure than 
the writing ofsuch a volume, Sucha labor 
could cultivate neither sense nor taste. The 
following verses, being a part of a song on & 
dead puppy, by the name of Spot, will, we 
think, satisfy our readers : 

‘No more thow'lt skip and prance about, 


And sid slant thy long, slim snout, 
And ask for 


ones with canine pout, 
Poor little Spot! 
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Thou'lt bark and bite and drum the floor, 
And scratch the fleas, and snarl no more, 
For all thy flea-bites now are o’er, 

, Poor little Spot! 


Ah, once thou wast, but now art not, 
And much, I fear, will be forgot, 
For thou art rotted to a dot, 

Poor little Spot!” 


Is it not enough to draw tears from astone 
to think of the sublime period when this 
puppy “wast,” rich in all the domestic prime 
of superabundant “fleas ;” and of where he 
now lies, disarmed of the power to ‘‘scratch,” 
and, alas! absolutely ‘‘rotted to a dot?” 
But this poetic and fragrant word; ‘‘rot,” is 
a favorite of the author, for he gives it to us 
in still another verse : 

** And art thou dead, poor little Spot? 

Is this, alas! thy doleful lot, 

To lie beneath the ground and rot? 

Poor little Spot!” 

We can hardly suppress a regret that this 
famous puppy’s name had not been Pink, for 
then the author could have improved some- 
what the favorite aroma of his poesy, thus: 


And art thou dead, poor little Pink? 
Thy lot, alas!—how hard to think— 


To lie above the — = — 
, oor little Pink 


And then, too, the poem might have served 
as an epitaph for our author’s muse as well as 
for his puppy! The volume is elegantly got- 
ten-up ; which, for the sake of the publisher, 
we hope was done at the expense of the 
poet. But, bad as the volume is, it is not 
much worse than several other books of ** po- 
etry” which have appeared in this city within 
the last three years. We have several mor- 
bid young men among us, who think they 
are poets, because they are badly bitten with 
the negrophobia, or are otherwise unnaturally 
wretched and foolish, 


*Zonu-Lanp; oR lars AMONG THE ZULU- 
Karmes or Natau anp Zuuv-Lanp, Sours 
tong, largely fromm Oxiginal Photograph 
tions, ely from Origi 0 
By Rev. Lewis Grout, for fifteen years Mis- 
sionary ot the American Board in South 
Africa. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Pub- 
lication Committee,” 

This is, in some respects, one of the best 
of the many books which have appeared in 
England and America, on Africa. It is an 
unpretending, but straightforward narration 
of what passed under the author's own eye, 
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during a period of fifteen years. Nor is the 
work destitute of considerable research and 
learning, derived from the most ancient ef- 
forts to introduce Christianity and civiliza- 
tion to Africa, It also appears from the title 
page of the work that the author has pnb- 
lished a grammar of the Zulu language, and 
he has given in this book some specimens of 
the literature of that country, which will be 
found curious, if not instructive. The fol- 
lowing is an example : 

Ma i ze inkomo yetu, si ya yi biza; 

Si ti, ma i ze, ma i zeke ; 

Ma i ze inknomo yetu, si ya yi biza. 

Thus translated : 


Our cow let her come, we are calling her ; 

We say, let her come, let her come, so let her 
come ; ; 

Let her come to me, then let her come ; 

Our cow let her come, we are calling her. 


The work further contains a good deal of 
interesting, and not unimportant matter, in 
relation to the geography, geology, zoology, 
botany, &c., &c., of South Africa. 


Errimc, vet Nostz. A Tale of and for Wo- 
men. New York: Jobn Bradburn, (late 
M. Doolady,) 49 Walker street. 


Though itis not so stated, yet we judge 
the author of this book tobe awoman. It 
is written like a woman, with an earnestness 
and sincerity of purpose which we might ex- 
pect in a woman, writing upon such a sub- 
ject. The object of the book is certainly one 
which ought to command the respect and 
sympathy of the good and generous of both 
sexes. There would seem to be no justice 
in the inexorable decree of society which 
condemns an unfortunate woman to eternal 
hopelessness, while it allows the author of 
her ruin to maintain, unimpaired, his place 
in the community. To point out and ampli- 
fy this injustice is the object of this volume. 
The style iseasy and flowing, and the plot 
sometimes sufficiently sensational to ensure 
popular favor. But we are at a loss to know 
what the author means by calling love ‘a 
principle.” Better to call it a passion, sanc- 
tified by whatever truth and purity you 
please, but still a passion. And none the 
less beautiful and holy because a passion— 
directed and controlled by correct principles 
by all means, but nertheless in its essence 
and nature purely a passion. 
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—An intelligent and patriotic mechanic 
writes us that some prominent Democrats of 
his neighborhood declare that State rights 
are destroyed, and it is useless to adhere to 
them any more. That, it strikes us, is pre- 
cisely tho language of a traitor to his coun- 
try, oracoward. Tosay that State rights 
aro perraanently gone is to say that liberty 
is gone, is to say that there is an end of the 
government established by our fathers. To 
propose to acquiesce in this stupendous trea- 
son against the sovereignty of the States, is 
to go over to the Black Republican traitors 
at once, for that is the only real vital issue 
between the Democratic and Republican par- 
ty. ‘To propose to abandon the government 
of the States to the Austrian despotism of 
federal centralization is a crime against our- 
selves and our children. It is a cowardice 
which should make every man blush. The 
Democratic watchword must be The Constitu- 
tion! That is the immortal charter of State 
rights. Let any man who will not stand by 
that go over to the Black Republican traitors 
at once, that the Democracy may be well 
weeded of its brambles. The man who pro- 
poses to hold on to the Constitution, and at 
the same time to relinquish Siate sovereignty, 
is a logical curiosity. He proposes to fight 
for a shadow—worse than that, for a shadow 
is the form of substance; but the idea of the 
Constitution without State sovereignty has 
not substance enough to throwa shadow. As 
to principle, as to a precedent, the war has 
really established nothing. A certain amount 
of brute momentum has overcome a lesser 
amount of resistance. But the Constitution 
still stands, with one party opposed to it, 
aad another for it. The Democracy is for 
it, and although at the present moment in 
the minority, it by no means proposes to 
yield the sacred ground to the noisy foe. 
The anti-State rights, or old Federal party, 
wasina minority from the close of John 
Adams’s administration in 1800, to the elec- 


tion of Lincoln. Indeed during all that pe- 
riod it lay buried; for the whig party was, 
as well as the Democracy, a State rights 
party. The party that just now rules this 
country came out of the tombs even after 
Lincoln’s election, and, outdoing the devils 
in the ancient country of the Gadarenes, en- 
tered into men instead of swine, and drove 
them down the steep places into a sea of 
blood! But does a swinish majority dis- 
hearten us? Not if we are men!—not if we 
are patriots! We must fight this battle of 
liberty, if necessary, as long as we live ; and 
if it is not settled before our deaths, let us 
bequeath the sacred struggle to our children, 
and to their children, as long as there is one 
brave and virtuous man left on the conti- 
nent! 


—The Hon. George Ticnor Curtis, a bosom 
friend of Daniel Webster, gives the following 
account of the last words that great man 
ever uttered on the subject of politics. It 
will be remembered that Webster died just 
before the end of the Pierce and Scott cam 
paign : 

‘Calling me to his bedside by my Chris- 
tian name, he said; ‘The Whig candidate 
will not be elected. You love your country, 
and you think its welfare involved in Whig 
success, This has been so; but, let me warn 
you, as you love your country, to give no 
countenance to a sectional geographical par- 
ty. The Whigs, after this election, wiil 
break up, and upon the ruins of our party a 
sectional or willarise. The stabilily of the 

Union til hereafter depend upon the Demo- 
cracy.’” 

These prophetic words were uttered only 
a few hours before the great statesman 
breathed his last. What Democrat does not 
feel his patriotism and his resolution kindle 
at these words, ‘‘ The stability of the Union 
will hereafter depend upon the Democracy ?” 
And although the Democracy has disgrace- 
fully failed for four years now, by supporting 
the inhuman war of that sectional party, yet 
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it is not too late for it to redeem its honor 
and save our country. It ig a great and a ri- 
dicuious fallacy to suppose that the Union is 
saved. Is transplanting the Austrian gov- 
ernment to these shores saving the Union ? 
This present negroized and despotized piece 
of military machinery has not one single 
feature of the Union that was formed by our 
fathers. If it has, somebody can show it; 
and we challenge Mr. Seward, Mr. Sumner, 
nay, President Johnson himself, to show 
wherein the Union is restored. Point toa 
single fractional spot of restoration! There 
is a great deal of senseless shouting and bel- 
lowing about a restored Union! Where? 
Perhaps the Tribune or Times will attempt to 
show. But no; bellowing is a good deal 
easier than showing. Bellowing requires only 
wind, but showing calls for labor, for proof. 
lf the Union is ever restored and preserved, 
it must be, as the dying Webster said, the 
work of the Democracy. 


—When we think of the number of gene- 
rals who ran for high civil stations at the 
late elections—and so far as we know, not one 
of them had the least claim to respectability 
as statesmen—we are reminded of Webster's 
speech at Buston after the nomination of 
General Scott for President, in which occurs 
ghis terrible sarcasm: ‘You all know, gen- 
tlemen, that it is not my fortune to be a suc- 
cessfui military man. (Great applause.) I 
am nothing. (Laughter.) Nothing but a 
hard-working, pains-taking, drudging civi- 
lian, giving my life, and health, and strength, 
to the maintenance of the Constitution, and 
the upno.ding, to the best of my ability, un- 
der the providence of God, the liberties of 
my country.” ‘his is not exactly the tone 
of disappointment, but is rather the quiet 
sneer of contempt fora party which could 
totally ignore statesmanship in a nomination 
for the highest civil office, and place: before 
the people for their votes a weak, conceited, 
foolish, blustering disciple of blood and gun- 
powder. We cannot suppress the thought 
that Webster is happily ‘gathered to his fa- 
thers, and spared the shame of being aspec- 
tator of this present degraded hour of the 
supreme rule of military impndence and 
shallowness, 


—We are charged with bearing hard on 


(Jan, 


the Republican party. We certainly intend 
todo so. That party has borne hard upon 
our country—so hard that it has crushed lib. 
erty out of it. There are no words in any 
language we are acquainted with that are hard 
enough to do full justice to the men who 
have wrought this ruin. We believe that 
there isno punishment either in this world 
or the next, which they do not deserve. 


—The English papers are naturally horri- 
fied at the brutal conduct of the mob that 
witnessed the military murder of poor Wirz. 
But the fiends who disgraced that occasion 
with shouts were Puritans—they could have 
been no other. The English editors ought 
to remember what devils incarnate the Puri- 
tans were in their own land, where they ori- 
ginated. The Marquis of Montrose, for 
doubting the Puritan holiness, was con- 
demned to be hanged on a gallows thirty feet 
high, afterwards to be quartered, and his 
limbs nailed up at the four gates of the four 
principal cities of Scotland. ‘Whilst this hor- 
rible cxecution was going on, the Puritan 
clergy abused and mocked the victim, and 
bellowed about his eternal damnation, Pu- 
ritanism is the same in America that it was 


in England. 


—The Republican papers. are quoting, with 
approval, the language of that most infa- 
mous wretch, Brownlow, to the effect that 
‘the war closed two years too soon.” Yes, 
certainly too.soon for the villains who were 
either slaking their thirst for blood, or were 
maxing money out of the slaughter. These 
fiends are well described by Erskine, in o 
speech in the House of Commons, in 1792, 
as fullows : 


«There are wretches also without virtue, 
labor, or hazard, who are a rich as 
their country is impoverished. They rejoice 
when obstinacy, ambition, or folly adds ano- 
ther year to slaughter and devastation, and 
laugh from behind their desks at bravery and 
eae while they are adding figure to 

inane hoping for a new con- 
tract yao a 27 armament, and computing 
the profits of a siege or a tempest.” 


—A Democratic cotemporary thinks that 
Kilpatrick can do no harm as Minister to 
Chili. Perhaps not, if they keep a proper 
watch over their mules. We never heard of 
his being dangerous to anything but mules, 
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—A magazine editor says “it is now a fact 
generally conceded that a knowledge of the 
Greek or Latin languages is of very little 
use to the English scholar.” Who, pray, 
agrees to that fact? The fact that out of 
$8,000 English words 15,000 are of Greek and 
Latin origin, goes somewhat against such a 
conclusion. The very word fact, which an 
editor uses, is from the Latin facio, which is 
the fountain of nearly 500 English words, as 
fact, factor, fiat, perfect effect, benefactor, ma- 
lefactor, manufacture, etc., etc., etc. The 
Greek word logos is the source of nearly 200 
words in our language. The idea that an 
English scholar derives no help from a knowl- 
edge of these languages, is not, we think, a 
fact admitted by anybody who is a competent 
judge. 

—When the negro-liberating army took 
possession of Baton-Rouge, in 1862, the com- 
manding general, a Massachusetts man, stole 
from its pedestal, in the State House, a mag- 
nificent statue of Washington. It was ship- 
ped North, but no one appears to know ofits 
whereabouts. It is probably stowed away in 
some shed in Massachusetts, if indeed it has 
not been broken to pieces, in keeping with 
the general vandalism that marked the path 
of the Massachusetts soldiers in the South. 


—Wade said in the Senate, in 1863, that 
“when he heard a man.in these times talk 
all the time about the Constitution, he sus- 
pected him of being a traitor.” Theold man 
was right. No one can be a friend .to the 
Constitution without being an enemy to the 
Republican party. 


— Some time ago an English gentleman, in 
a letter to the Manchester Guardian, declared 
that ‘‘ from the hour he set foot in America, 
in 1863, he was ever dogged by Mr. Lincoln’s 
spies.” Better have said that he was spied 
by Lincoln’s dogs. For there never was a 
set of men who better deserved to be called 
dogs than the paid spies of the War Depart- 
ment, 


—The Puritans have held a pow-wow over 
the remains of Ulric Dahlgren, at Washing- 
ton, at which Henry Ward Beecher delivered 
himself of a sermon most shamelessly eulo- 
gistic of the would-be assassin of Jefferson 
Davis. Our readers will remember that the 
papers found on the person of Dablgren, 
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which were published, proved beyond dis- 
pute that the object of tHe raid in which he 
lost his life was to assassinate Davis and 
burn the city of Richmond, with all its wo- 
men and children. Dahigren’s mission was 
simply the role of assassination played by 
Booth, only it was not, like Booth’s, a private 
affair, but was organized by the authorities 
at Washington, It may have been Stanton’s, 
or Seward's, or Lincoln’s idea, or all of them 
together, but the object was assassination 
and wholesale murder of innocent women 
and children, General Kilpatrick was a part 
of this assassinating raid, but on his path he 
discovered some Confederate cavalry, and so 
he “got off of the road by mistake ;” a kind 
of mistake which he was sure to make when- 
ever there was a real enemy before him. He 
would fight unarmed or undefended rail- 
roads, as bravely as Don Quixote did the 
windmills, but he had a peculiar genius for 
avoiding anything that had life, except mules, 


—Wendell Phillips, in a speech in which 
he denounced nearly all the great names of 
American history, exclaimed, ‘‘ Where now 
are the Jacksons, the Clays, the Jeffersons, 
and Websters?” Well, we trust they are in 
heaven, where they will never more be an- 
noyed by your presence. 


—A Republican editor of New Jersey says, 
‘The editor of Taz Oxp Guanzp still has the 
Constitution on the brain very badly.” Yes, 
sir, and on the heart, too. We love theCon- 
stitution as heartily as you hate it; and we 
love our country as devotedly as you love ne- 


groes and the plunder of war. 
the difference between us. 


~In his debate with Douglas, Mr. Lincoln 
was driven to make this confession : ‘‘ And 
although it is distasteful to me, I have sworn 
to support the Constitution.”—Lincoln and 
Douglas Debate, page 128. Distasteful it 
was indeed to him and to all his: party, but 
his oath to support it was not a straw in the 
way of his breaking it, whenever and where- 
ever it imposed a bar to his lawless purposes. 
There are over sixty provisions of the Consti- 
tution which were violated by Lincoln. The 
instrument was awfully distasteful to him. It 
is so still to every soul in America who does 
not abhor the name of Lincoln. 


—When the will of Daniel Webster wa 


That is just 
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made public, about three months after the 
death of? the great statesman, the New York 
Evening Post, edited by William Cullen Bry- 
ant and Park Godwin, celebrated the occa- 
sion by publishing the following 
EPIGRAM, 
On reading the will of a lately deceased 
Statesman. 


‘* As if some beggar, hurled by death’s writ, 
From the old corner where he used to sit, 
Should to his son bequeath the well-known 


hat, 
That still the pence might rattle into that, 
And make, as Gessler would have done ’ere- 


while, 

Tho passing crowd still vassals of his tile.” 

Nothing can equal the stupidity of this 
performance except its malice. The Post's’ 
notice of the death of Webster was quite as 
scandalous as its epigram on his will, It 
respects as little the sanctity and solemnity 
of death as it does the amenities and decen- 
cies of life. 


—Carlton has lately published a book, 
which purports to be written by Barnum, 
(but edited with a note from the ‘truly 
learned and ingenious” publisher, ) called the 
‘¢ History of Humbugs,” or some such title. 
We have not seen the book, but from news- 
paper reviews we learn that the two eminent 
scholars, i. ¢., the author and the publisher, 
confess their inability to discover the origin 
of the word Humbug. Itis a corruption of 
** Tlamburg,” and originated during the great 
war on the continent of Europe, when so 
many false reports and lying bulletins were 
fabricated at Hamburg, that at last, when 
any one wished to signify his disbelief of a 
report, he would say, “you got that from 
Hamburg,” or “‘that is Hamburg, and finally 
it was corrupted to humbug, and became a 
common expression for @ cheat or an impos- 
ture. 


—The Richmond Enguirer seems not to 
believe in the possibility of bringing this 
government back to the principles of 1776 
and 1787. That is precisely equal to saying 
that there is an end of free government in 
this country. It may be so, but we do not 
believe it. At any rate, we mean to be the 
last man that surrenders to such an idea. 
Nor do we work without faith. We already 
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have one eye upon a cloud in the heavens 

which is growing bigger every hour, and which 
must some hour break with a terrible tem- 
pest. It will be.the explosion of the balloon 
currency of the partyin power. We grant 
that there is no hope for the principles of 
1776 while the Republican party holds pow- 
er—and we grant that they will hold power 
just as long as they can keep their worthless 
gamblers’ [ 0. U’s afloat as money. But 
that‘they cannot do always. It is a bubble 
that must burst at last ; and its collapse will 
be the destruction of the party that rode 
upon it. That time may be very near, or it 
may be farther off, but it must come ; and 
then will come also the judgment day of the 
traitors to liberty, the negro-idolizing des- 
pots and fanatics, who ere the real authors 
of all our woes! Our determination is to 
‘trust in God and keep our powder dry” for 
that great and terrible day. Under God’s 
provtdence it must come ; and we hope that 
southern editors will not be found weak ad- 
vocates of the only principles whicy can pre- 
serve liberty in this country ; or at least if . 
the President’s ‘policy of reconstruction” 
does not permit a free press over one-half of 
the ‘ Union,” we hope no concessions may 
be made to the principles of the tyrants in 
power. 


—The editor of the Trenton Gazette says, 
+‘ Chauncey Burr.cannot yet see the angel of 
liberty which has spread its wings over the 


. black man as well as the white, which we sce 


so plainly.” There may be something in 
this ; for there is an example in the Oid Tes- 
tament, in which an ass saw an angel some 
time before its master did. 


=The Herald, reviewing Mr. Buchanan’s 
book, confesses that he is right in affirming 
that the Constitution gives no power to the 
Federal Government to coerce a State to re- 
main in the Union, but says *‘Mr. Buchanan 
lost sight of the expansive powers of the 
Constitution.” That charge, we freely con- 
tess, cannot be madeagainst Mr. Buchanan’s 
succesior, for he evidently regarded it as an 
old india-rubber shoe, which he pulled and 
twisted, and stretched, until it became so ex- 
panded tbat there was no substance left in it. 
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um alhotwo graph take? 





